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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


yi GENERAL ASSEMBLY held plenary meetings on 
October 20 and 21 and adopted: the report of the 
First Committee on the Greek Question; the report 
of the Third Committee on the transfer to the United 
Nations of the functions and powers exercised by the 
League of Nations under internationai conventions 
for the regulation of the traffic in women and chil- 
dren, and in obscene publications (see page 558) ; 
reports of the Fifth Committee on the Financial Re- 
port and Accounts for the first financial period ended 
December 31, 1946, and of the Board of Auditors; 
report of the Sixth Committee on a United Nations 
flag (see page 559); a resolution on the utilization 
of the services of the Secretariat. 

It noted a letter from the President ot the Security 
Council relating to the application of Articles 11 
and 12 of the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice dealing with the election of judges of the 
Court. 

Voting on the remaining vacancy on the Security 
Council and on the two vacancies on the Trusteeship 
Council was again postponed after two further bal- 
lots in each case had failed to achieve the requisite 
majority (see page 548). 


A 


General debate on the United States proposal for 
the establishment of an Interim Committee for Peace 
and Security of the General Assembly was completed 
by the First (PoLiticaL AND SEcuRITY) COMMITTEE 
on October 18 after discussion of this question at 
meetings on October 15, 16 and 17. A sub-commit- 
tee was set up to examine the United States proposal 
and amendments to it, and other proposals submitted 
in the course of the debate (see page 549). 


A 


Meeting on October 15, 17 and 18, the SEcoNnD 
(ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL) COMMITTEE discussed the 
organization of the work of the Economic and Social 
Council and co-ordination with the activities of the 
Specialized Agencies (see page 570); membership of 
the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
(see page 557); and a draft resolution proposing 


the creation of an Economic Commission for the 
Middle East. 


A 


The Joint SEconp AND THIRD COMMITTEE met on 
October 16 ard 18 and approved draft agreements 
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between the United Nations and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, the Universal Postal 
Union and the International Telecommunications 
Union (see page 570). 

A 


General debate on Trade Union Rights was cor- 
cluded by the THirp (SoctaL, HUMANITARIAN AND 
CULTURAL) COMMITTEE on October 17, when it s:2t 
up a drafting sub-committee to consider the various 
resolutions tabled during the debate and to draft a 
single text if possible. Discussion on this question 
also took place on October 15 and 16. 


A 


On October 15, the FourtH (TrusTeEsHip) Com- 
MITTEE approved a revised Indian resclution urging 
the Government of the Union of South Africa to sub- 
mit a trusteeship agreement for South West Africa 
see’ page 573). 

The draft trusteeship agreement for the Pacific 
island of Nauru, submitted jointly by the Govern- 
ments of Australia, New Zealand and the United 
Kingdom, was approved on October 16 by the Sub- 
Committee of the Fourth Committee set up to ex- 
amine the agreement. On October 21 it held its last 
meeting and approved its report to the full Com- 
mittee. 

A 

The FirtH (ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY) 
CoMMITTEE at meetings on October 15, 16, 17 and 18, 
continued its examination of the Budget Estimates 
for 1948 and gave provisional approval to the bud- 
gets subject to certain suggested modifications for 
the Departments of Social Affairs, Trusteeship, Pub- 
lic Information, Legal Affairs, and Administration 
and Finance. It also approved estimates for the pro- 
posed Special Committee on the Greek Question for 
the remainder of 1947 and through 1948 (see 
page 548). 

A 


An amended United Kingdom resolution on war 
criminals and quislings was approved by the SixTH 
(LEGAL) CoMMITTEE on October 18, following dis- 
cussion of the question at meetings on October 15 
and 17 (see page 567). 

Sub-Committee I of the Sixth Committee met on 
October 15, 16 and 17 and approved its report to 
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the full Committee on the United States-United Na- 
tions Headquarters Agreement. It also approved a 
draft resolution recommending the General Assembly 
approve the Headquarters Agreement. 

On October 16, Sub-Committee II of the Sixth 
Committee continued its examination of the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on the Progressive De- 
velopment of International Law and its Codification 
in regard to the work of the proposed International 
Law Commission. 

Examination of revised texts of certain rules of 
procedure as recommended by the Committee on 
Procedures and Organization of the General Assembly 
was continued by Sub-Committee III of the Sixth 
Committee at meetings on October 16, 18 and 21. 


A 


The Ap Hoc CoMMITTEE ON THE PALESTINIAN 
QUESTION concluded its general debate on the three 
related items of its agenda on October 16. On Oc- 
tober 17 and 18 it heard statements by representa- 
tives of the Jewish Agency for Palestine and of the 
Arab Higher Committee. On October 21, the Com- 
mittee began discussion of the 17 proposals tabled 
during the general debate and set up three Sub-Com- 
mittees (see page 562). 


A 


The Security Councit met on October 20 and 
adjourned without taking up consideration of the 
Indonesian question in view of the concurrent plenary 
meeting of the General Assembly. 


A 


The Councils’ CoMMITTEE oF Goop OFFICES ON 
THE INDONESIAN QUESTION convened for its first 
formal meeting at Sydney, Australia, on October 20. 
It agreed that the position of Chairman should rotate 
weekly, beginning with Justice Richard S. Kirby of 
Australia. A message from the Prime Minister of 
Australia conveying his good wishes and offering any 
necessary assistance to the Committee in the further- 
ance of its work was read to the Committee. The 
Committee agreed to communicate with the Govern- 
ments of the Netherlands and the Republic of Indo- 


nesia concerning its future program in Indonesia. 
A 


The Workinc COMMITTEE OF THE COMMISSION 
FOR CONVENTIONAL ARMAMENTS met on October 15 


and completed its general discussion on the principles 
for the regulation and reduction of armaments and 
armed forces. It began a detailed discussion of the 
points raised in the working papers submitted by dele. 
gations on this subject. 


A 


On October 21, it was announced that officials of 
the Economic COMMISSION FOR EUROPE were on a 
two-week tour of European capitals to discuss with 
the appropriate authorities the principle shortages and 
“bottlenecks” within European economy that are 
hampering recovery for incorporation in a report 
which is being prepared for consideration by the 
Commission’s Committee on Industry and Materials, 

In Geneva, the ELEcTRIC PowER COMMITTEE of 
the Economic Commission for Europe completed its 
first session on October 14. Its report will be sub. 
mitted to the Commission’s Committee on Industry 
and Materials scheduled to meet in Geneva on No- 
vember 15. 

A 


The PREPARATORY COMMISSION OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION convened for the 
fourth part of its first session in Geneva on October 
21. 

A 


The INTERIM COMMISSION OF THE WORLD HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION announced on October 21 that it had 
arranged for further shipments of anti-cholera vae- 
cine to Egypt from New York by U. S. Navy planes, 

The WHO Expert CoMMITTEE ON QUARANTINE 
concluded a four-day session at Geneva on October 
16. It is recommending a number of changes in 
existing quarantine regulations including the desir- 
ability of establishing standard methods for “disin- 
sectization” of aircraft proceeding from infected 
areas. 

Steps to establish a world pharmacopoeia were ap- 
proved by the WHO Expert ComMITTrE For UNIFI- 
CATION OF PHARMACOPOEIAS at a meeting in Geneva 
on October 20. 

A 


The quarterly financial statements of the INTERNA- 
TIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT, as of September 30, were issued by the Bank 
on October 21. 
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Assembly Establishes Special Balkan Committee 


Resolution Recommends Means For Peaceful Settlement 


o— its first decision on one of the major items 
on its agenda, the General Assembly voted 40-6, 
with eleven abstentions, on October 21 to establish a 
Special Balkan Committee. 

The purpose of the Special Committee is to ob- 
serve the compliance by the Governments of Albania, 
Bulgaria, Greece, and Yugoslavia with recommenda- 
tions concerning the troubled situation in the Balkans, 
and to be available to assist those Governments in 
implementing them. 


Recommendations 

In calling on Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia on 
the one hand and Greece on the other to co-operate 
in the settlement of their disputes by peaceful means, 
the Assembly made recommendations looking toward 
the establishment of normal diplomatic and good- 
neighborly relations; frontier conventions; voluntary 
repatriation of refugees and their prevention from par- 
ticipating in political or military activity; and the 
voluntary transfer of minorities. 

The Assembly recommended that the four Govern- 
ments co-operate with the Special Committee, which 
is to have its principal headquarters in Salonika but 
is to perform its functions wherever appropriate. 

The Assembly also called on Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia to do nothing which could furnish aid 
and assistance to the guerrillas fighting against the 
Greek Government. 

The Special Committee is to consist of representa- 
tives of Australia, Brazil, China, France, Mexico, the 
Netherlands, Pakistan, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. Seats will be held open for Poland 
and the U.S.S.R., which stated that they would not 
take part. 

The Committee may recommend that a special ses- 
sion of the Assembly be convoked as a matter of 
urgency if it considers this necessary, and it must 
render a report to the next regular session or to such 
prior special session. Such reports may contain rec- 
ommendations. Interim reports as considered ap- 
propriate are also suggested. 

To begin its work within 30 days after October 21, 
the Committee is to remain in existence pending a 
new decision of the Assembly. 

The Secretary-General is requested to assign ade- 
quate staff and to enter into a standing arrangement 
with each of the four Governments concerned to 
assure the Committee full freedom of movement and 
all necessary facilities. 

The resolution establishing the Committee was 
recommended to the Assembly by the First (Political 
and Security) Committee. It has substantially the 
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same effect as the first draft proposal on the subject 
submitted by the United States to the First Commit- 
tee on September 25. 


Opposition and Support 

The emphatic opposition to the United States pro- 
posal expressed in the First Committee by the Byelo- 
russian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Poland, ihe Ukrainian 
S.S.R., the U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia was continued 
in the plenary meetings of the Assembly on October 
20 and 21 when the First Committee’s report was 
discussed. 

The chief points of the opposition were that the 
recommendations were based on the majority conclu- 
sions of the Security Council’s Balkan Commission, 
which the six states considered unfounded, and that 
the prerequisite for the solution of the Balkan troubles 
is the removal of the Greek “Monarchist” Govern- 
ment and the withdrawal of British troops and United 
States advisers from Greece. The Special Committee 
is not in conformity with the principles of the Char- 
ter or the sovereign equality of states, and it would 
not improve conditions in Greece, the opposing states 
argued. 

The Ukrainian S.S.R. representative warned that 
it would widen “the deepening chasm within the 
United Nations.” 

The United States and other Members, on the other 
hand, charged that evidence was clear that aid to the 
guerrillas in Greece was being rendered by Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. 

If a special session of the Assembly proved neces- 
sary, the United States would be prepared to co-op- 
erate with other Members in putting into effect what- 
ever measures are recommended by the Assembly for 
the protection of Greece. 

Australia saw a serious danger to the United Na- 
tions itself in a pattern of behavior followed by one 
group of nations. This pattern, the representative 
said, consisted of attacking the motives behind ma- 
jority findings and of boycotting or ignoring all 
decisions against them. 

Greece agreed to carry out any recommendations 
made by the United Nations and to co-operate fully 
with any organ established to deal with the situation. 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, the representative 
of Greece felt, should do likewise. 


Voting 

The U.S.S.R. had asked that the Assembly vote on 
its draft resolution calling for the immediate with- 
drawal of foreign troops and military personnel from 
Greece and for the establishment of a special com- 
mission to guarantee that foreign economic aid to 
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Further Balloting for Council 
Vacancies 


et to fill three vacancies, one on the Se- 

curity Council and two for non-adminis- 
tering powers on the Trusteeship Council, was 
resumed in the General Assembly’s plenary 
meeting on October 20. After two ballots for 
each of the Councils, no decision was reached 
and further voting was postponed. 

Balloting for the vacancies began on Septem- 
ber 30 and was continued on October 1 (see 
the UNITED NATIONS WEEKLY BULLETIN, Octo- 
ber 7 and 14). 

Results of the October 20 voting: 


Security Council 
BALLOT 
Tenth Eleventh 
Ukrainian’ SGA... ...,....<00<:sc0r0 29 30 
25 
Required majority— 
two-thirds of those 
present and voting 3 37 


Trusteeship Council 
BALLOT 
Sixth 
The Philippines ..... 36 
Costa Rica 


Required majority— 
two-thirds of those present 
and voting 


Greece is used solely in the interests of the Greek 
people. This draft resolution had been rejected by 
the First Committee, and was defeated again by the 
General Assembly by a vote of 41-6, with ten absten- 
tions. 

A new Polish draft resolution calling for the im- 
mediate withdrawal of all foreign troops and military 
personnel from Greece was likewise rejected by the 
Assembly by a vote of 34-7, with 16 abstentions. 

The six Members which voted against the proposal 
to establish a Special Committee were the Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., the U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia. The same six 
voted for the U.S.S.R. proposal and, with Egypt, for 
the Polish proposal. 


Abstaining from the vote on establishing the Spe 
cial Committee were the following eleven Members; 
Afghanistan, Denmark, Egypt, Guatemala, India, the 
Lebanon, Norway, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Syria, and 
Yemen. 

The same group, with the exception of De 
Norway, and Sweden, and with the addition of Iran 
and Iraq, abstained from the vote on the USSR. 
proposal. China, Ecuador, Ethiopia, Iran, Iraq, and 
Pakistan joined the first group which, with the ex. 
ception of Egypt, also abstained from voting on the 
Polish proposal. 


Financial Implications 

Expenditure through 1948 on the new Special Com. 
mittee on the Greek Question is estimated at $611,440, 
according to the report of the Fifth Committee to the 
General Assembly. 

The Committee reached this estimate after a discus. 
sion on October 18 at which tne U.S.R.R. representa. 
tive proposed that no funds be allotted for the purpose, 
This proposal was rejected by a vote of 31-6, with six 
absentions. 

The major point of the rest of the discussion in the 
Fifth Committee concerned the travel and subsistence 
expenses of members of the Special Committee. 

A Belgian proposal that travel and subsistence ex- 
penses of one representative and one alternate for each 
member should be borne in the United Nations budget 
was accepted by the Committee on a vote of 15-9, with 
fourteen abstentions. 


The figure finally approved allows $193,200 for 
travel and subsistence expenses. The other expenses 
are computed on a basis of 25 staff members from 
headquarters and eight to be recruited locally. 


DOCUMENTS KEY 

Report of the First Committee—A/409 
dated October 14, 1947, and A/409/ 
Corr. 1 dated October 20, 1947. 

Report of the Fifth Committee on financial 
implications of establishment of a Gen- 
eral Assembly Special Committee on the 
Greek question—A/415 dated October 
18, 1947. 

Draft resolution submitted by Poland—A/ 
411 dated October 17, 1947. 

Communication from the U.S.S.R. to the 
President of the General Assembly—A/ 
416 dated October 19, 1947. 

Proposal submitted by the delegation of 
the U.S.S.R.—A/C.1/199 dated Sep- 
tember 27, 1947. 
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Further Proposals On Interim Committee 
Two States Decline Seats On Sub-Committee Studying Resolutions 


oe discussion of the United States proposal to 
establish an Interim Committee of the General 
Assembly reveals that diametrically opposed views are 
held regarding one of the most important items on 
the Assembly’s agenda. 

During the five-day debate in the First (Political 
and Security) Committee, six Members characterized 
the proposal as illegal, unconstitutional, an attempt to 
by-pass the Security Council, and a step toward the 
destruction of the United Nations. These six states were 
the Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Poland, the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., the U.S.S.R., and Yugosiavia. 

On the other hand, full support or support in principle 
was expressed by twenty Members. Several agreed that 
while the Committee would be useful and constitutional 
as a subsidiary body, its duties and functions should be 
clearly defined, and a few limited their approval to an 
experimental period. A number of states reserved final 
judgment. 

Sub-Committee Appointed 

After general discussion at five meetings during the 
week, the First Committee appointed a sub-committee 
on October 18 and directed it to examine the United 
States proposal, any amendments to it, and any other 
proposals on the same subject, and to report back with 
any recommendations it considers appropriate. 

Up to the time the First Committee took this decision, 
amendments had been submitted by Argentina, Bolivia, 
and Canada, and another proposal had been presented 
by the United Kingdom. (For a summary of these, see 
page 552.) 

The Interim Committee proposed by the United States 
is to be composed of all the Members of the United Na- 
tions. Its purpose is to assist the Assembly between its 
second and third regular sessions, among other things, 
by considering and making recommeridations on sit- 
uations concerning the general welfare or friendly 
relations among nations; the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security; and international co-opera- 
tion in the political field. 

The General Assembly is empowered to remain in 
session as long as it wishes. Bolivia points this out and 
proposes in its amendment that the second session be 
divided into two parts, and that the First Committee be 
convoked, if necessary, before the second part. Thus the 
First Committee would, in effect, be the “Interim Com- 
mittee.” 

The intention of the United Kingdom proposal is to 
exclude the risk of concurrent discussion of questions 
by both the Interim Committee and the Security Council. 
This proposal as well as the Argentine and Canadian 
amendments set forth changes in the terms of reference 
for the Committee. 
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Reference of the proposals to a sub-committee was 
proposed by Australia and decided on by the First Com- 
mittee by a vote of 38-0, with four abstentions. The 
following membership of the sub-committee was ap- 
proved by a vote of 33-0, with two abstentions: Argen- 
tina, Australia, Bolivia, Canada, China, France, India, 
the Lebanon, Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. Seats were 
left open for Czechoslovakia and the U.S.S.R., which 
had previously declared, however, that they would be 
unable to participate. 

Poland also had said that it could not offer its col- 
laboration in such a sub-committee. The representatives 
of the Byelorussian S.S.R., the Ukrainian S.S.R., and the 
U.S.S.R. announced their intention not to take part in 
the vote on the sub-committee, and the representative of 
Czechoslovakia sated that he would abstain from the 
vote. 

In outlining the United States proposal (see page 552) 
on October 14, John Foster Dulles declared that the 
Interim Committee is a necessary step to enable the 
General Assembly to discharge its responsibilities under 
the Charter and to restore the world’s confidence in the 
efficacy of international processes. Such responsibil- 
ities, he pointed out, include those for international 
peace and security. The Charter also empowers the 
Assembly to initiate studies and make recommenda- 
tions for promoting international co-operation in the 
political field and to consider the disputes and troubled 
situations which Member and non:Member states have 
the choice of bringing before either the Security 
Council or the Assembly. The Interim Committee, he 
said, would be an integral organ of the Assembly; the 
only unusual provision would be that it could give 
prior study to possible future agenda items. 

The chief argument of the U.S.S.R. and other states 
which opposed the proposal was that it is a “flagrant 
violation of the basic principles of the Charter,” and, in 
the words of Andrei Y. Vyshinsky (U.S.S.R.), “a new 
step on the way towards the undermining of the solidity 
of the organization of the United Nations.” Mr. Vyshin- 
sky charged that the Interim Committee would not be a 
subsidiary organ. A new attempt was being made, he 
said, to get rid of the “veto” by establishing an organ 
parallel to the Security Council and giving its jurisdic- 
tion over problems within the sole competence of the 
Council. (For points from Mr. Dulles’ and Mr. Vyshin- 
sky’s statements, see pages 550 and 55i.) 

Other Views Stated 

States expressing approval of the United States pro- 
posal were Brazil, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, El Salvador, the Philippines, Turkey, and 
Uruguay. Cuba suggested that the Charter should be 
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POINTS FROM UNITED STATES AND U, 


UNITED STATES 


@ Establishment of an Interim Committee is neces- 
sary to enable the General Assembly to discharge 
its responsibilities under the Charter and to restore 
the world’s confidence in the efficacy of interna- 
tional processes. 

@ The root trouble of the United Nations has been 
the failure of the procedures of the Assembly as well 
as of the Security Council to keep pace with the 
problems taken up by those bodies. 

@ In addition to its vast range of most important 
responsibilities in other fields, the General Assem- 
bly has broad and direct responsibilities for inter- 
national peace and security, subject to the primary 
responsibility assigned to the Security Council. 

@ The Assembly is also required to initiate studies 
and make recommendations for the purpose of 
promoting international co-operation in the politi- 
cal field and to receive the disputes and troubled 
situations which Member and non-Member states 
have the choice of bringing before either the Coun- 
cil or the Assembly. 

@ The Assembly’s authority relating to the main- 
tenance of international peace and security and 
friendly relations is partly exclusive, partly parallel, 
and partly residual. The total responsiblity has 
been unexpectedly made heavier by the inability of 
war victors to agree on post-war settlements they 
would be unanimously interested in maintaining. 

@ Already, as a result of that lack of agreement, 
certain grave problems have been properly placed 
on the agenda: the question of the future status of 
Palestine, relations between Greece and its northern 
neighbors, the independence of Korea, and the 
Italian peace treaty. 

@ The Assembly cannot ediciently discharge those 
mounting responsibilities along with the admin- 
istrative matters and the social, economic, and hu- 
man rights tasks for which it is solely responsible. 
© Competent handling of the agenda requires more 
preparatory work, and no cessation of Assembly 
work for ten months of the year. 

@ What takes time is not the final judgment, but 
the careful preparatory study. 

@ The proposed Interim Committee would be avail- 
able to study matters relating to peace, security, 
and friendly relations committed to it by the ex- 
piring session or to be on the next session’s agenda. 


modified as an “obsolete document” in an atomic age 
and that the Interim Committee might well study this 
subject. 

Expressing approval of the principle were Belgium, 
Bolivia, France, India (on an experimental basis) , the 
Netherlands, and the United Kingdom. France reserved 
final judgment on certain parts until they can be studied 
by a sub-committee in order to reconcile various details. 
Besides the alternate proposals submitted by Bolivia and 
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@ Such a committee would facilitate the work of 
the Assembly in reaching authoritative conclusions 
quickly. 

@ On adjournment of the current session, an In. 
terim Committee should be left in being with four 
major substantive functions; 

1. The preparatory functions of examining, in. 
vestigating, and reporting to the next session on 
matters in relation to the maintenance of ‘interna. 
tional peace and security and friendly relations 
among nations which might be listed with the Sec. 
retary-General for inclusion on the agenda of the 
next regular session. In an urgent case it could 
advise the Secretary-General to call a special 
session. 

2. The “follow through” functions of checking 
on the execution of any recommendations of the 
Assembly in relation to international peace and 
security and friendly relations. 

3. To initiate the work necessary to enable the 
Assembly to make recommendations regarding the 
general principles of co-operation in the mainten- 
ance of international peace, and to initiate the 
studies required for the purpose of promoting in 
ternational co-operation in the political field. 

4. To report at the next regular session on the 
advisability of establishing the Committee on a 
permanent basis. 

@ The Interim Committee would be expected to re- 
spect fully the primary responsibility of the Secur- 
ity Council for the maintenance of international 
peace and security, and thus would not study or 
deal with any dispute or situation on the current 
agenda of the Council. 

@ Likewise the Committee should not encroach on 
the work of any ad hoc committees or commissions 
established by the Assembly or the Security Coun- 
cil, such as the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Commission for Conventional Armaments. 

@ Following the practice of the Assembly, impor- 
tant decisions should require the concurrence of 
two thirds of the members. 

@ To avoid raising constitutional doubts, the pro- 
posal does not contemplate any delegation by the 
Assembly of a substantive discretionary authority 
given by the Charter. 

@ The Interim Committee would be only an in- 
tegral organ of the Assembly, similar to others al- 


the United Kingdom, Belgium indicated that it would 
submit amendments. 

States which expressed approval with reservations 
were Argentina and Canada, both of which offered 
amendments, China, Greece, and Mexico. China wanted 
the Interim Committee’s duties and functions so limited 
as to preclude any question of its assuming any of the 
major functions of the Assembly or of impinging on the 
primary responsibility of the Security Council for the 
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ready established to study, report, and recommend 
to it alone and not to Member states or to other 
organs of the United Nations. 

@ The only novel authority proposed is that of 
prior study of possible future agenda items. 

@ The United States delegation welcomes con- 
structive suggestions. It is determined to assure to 
the Assembly in some form the equipment needed 
for wise and timely handling of the great problems 
thrust upon it. 


U.S.S.R. 


@ The “veto” in the Security Council has been 
used and is being used exclusively in defence of 
small powers. Attempts to circumvent the veto 
are being made by those great powers who find the 
veto thwarting their aims which are contrary to 
those of the Charter. 

@ The General Assembly’s agenda is already over- 
burdened because it includes items which are not 
within its competence under the Charter, such as 
the question of the independence of Korea and the 
Italian peace treaty. No agenda bottleneck would 
exist if such unnecessary items were removed. 

@ The true purpose of the Interim Committee 
proposal is to create a new organ to weaken, cir- 
cumvent, and act as a substitute for the Security 
Council, on which the Charter places primary re- 
sponsibility for maintaining peace and security on 


behalf of all. 


@ This is a new attempt to get rid of the veto by 
creating an organ parallel to the Security Council 
and giving it jurisdiction over problems within the 
sole competence of the Council. Its purpose is 


- to circumvent the principle of unanimity which 


prevents the dominance of a group of powers 
whose aims and interests are contrary to those of 
the United Nations as a whole. 


@ Originally the Interim Committee on Peace and 
Security, the name was hurriedly transformed to 
the plain Interim Committee because it so obvious- 
ly revealed the flagrant design of the United States 
to circumvent the Security Council; but the es- 
sence remains, and the real purpose is to imple- 
ment everything that the United States wishes to 
implement. 


@ The Interim Committee is to be equal in rank 
to the Assembly and the Security Council. Re- 






lations between it and the Assembly are not those 
between a principal and a subsidiary organ, but 
between two sovereign bodies. 


@ Of the four proposed functions assigned to the 
Interim Committee, the first would give it very 
broad terms of reference which certainly do not 
belong to a subsidiary organ. The second, “fol- 
lowing through” on recommendations, would mean 
that the General Assembly would make recom- 
mendations and the Interim Committee would ex- 
ercise control over the implementation of those 
recommendations. As a result, it might also in- 
volve taking measures based on facts emerging 
from such control. 

@ The third function—initiating work and studies 
to enable the Assembly to make recommendations 
—is identical with that laid on the Assembly itself 
by the Charter. The fourth function is not sig- 
nificant, but the other three all show a remarkable 
identity with those of the Assembly. 


@ No doubt other functions will become apparent, 
but examination of only the major ones reveals 
that they are incompatible with the nature of a 
subsidiary organ of the General Assembly, for such 
a subsidiary organ, which can only assist the Gen- 
eral Assembly, cannot have functions overlapping 
those of the Security Council. The functions of 
the Interim Committee go even beyond those of 
the General Assembly itself and would give it an 
illegal independent position. 

@ The Interim Committee’s proposed power to 
conduct investigations and appoint commissions if 
it deems them useful or necessary, would not only 
conflict with those of the Council, but would also 
be much broader than those of the Council. The 
functions of the Interim Committee are unlimited. 
@ The Committee would make it impossible for 
the Security Council to perform the task entrusted 
to it by the Charter. 

@ As the rule of unanimity between the great pow- 
ers constitutes the very basis of the United Na- 
tions, without which it cannot function, the U.S.S.R. 
is opposed to the establishment of such a Com- 
mittee. Such a step would be “a flagrant viola- 
tion of the basic principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations which alone can draw the organi- 
zation up the inclined plane of undermining and 
destruction.” 


rr NOQOQO  —_ 


maintenance of international peace and security. Canada 
believed that the Committee should not be established for 


longer than an experimental period. 

While expressing sympathy with the aims of the pro- 
posal, the Pakistan representative could not commit his 
Government to any proposal at the present session. He 
suggested a full study of the subject, not now, but later 
during the period between the sessions. 

The Lebanon reserved final judgment and suggested 
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that the Sixth (Legal) Committee should study the con- 
stitutionality of the proposal. 

The opposition by the U.S.S.R. and the other five 
states extended not only to the United States proposal 
but also to the alternate proposals and amendments. 
Andrei A. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) declared that the 
Soviet delegation is in favor of the full application 
of all provisions of the Charter which set forth the 
powers and functions of the General Assembly, but, he 
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said, his delegation considers that legal use only 
should be made of these possibilities. 

The Bolivian proposal is only a copy of the United 
States draft resolution, Mr. Gromyko stated, and there 
is no difference in substance between the United King- 
dom and United States proposals. Likewise the amend- 
ments do not change the substance of the proposal. 

Czechoslovakia raised the question of the additional 
expense that the Committee would cause. Its representa- 
tive also declared that the proposal is only an attempt to 
approach the “veto” question “by the back door.” If the 
attempt fails, then a direct approach “by the front door” 
will be made, he predicted. 

The Ukrainian S.S.R. charged that it is an attempt to 
dictate an Anglo-American policy line to the 57-Member 
United Nations. 


Proposal for Sub-Committee 

In submitting the draft resolution to refer the various 
proposals to a sub-committee for detailed consideration, 
Dr. H. V. Evatt (AustraLtiA) declared that the real 


problem was whether the Security Council had been ah 
to function efficiently and, if not, whether anything 
could be done to remedy the situation. i 

Several representatives spoke in favor of referrig 
the matter to the sub-committee, including those @ 
Brazil, China, Cuba, Haiti, India, Mexico, the Nether 
lands, and Sweden. Haiti thought that it should ap 
go to the Sixth Committee for its advice on the consti, 
tionality of the proposal. ’ 

Sweden favored a broad mandate for the sub-com. 
mittee in order that it might study all possible solutig 
Pointing out that by mid-November the General ; 
sembly might have to adjourn, leaving some of 
committees to complete their work, Gunnar Hagg 
(SWEDEN) suggested that the Chairman ask the 
dent of the Assembly to obtain the advice of the Gen 
Committee regarding the future work of the Assem 
and of its committees. 

The Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, the Ukr 
ian S.S.R., and the U.S.S.R. opposed the establis 


of the sub-committee as needless and a waste of tis 


Proposals on Interim Committee of General Assembly 


i ioe United States proposal for an Interim Com- 

mittee stresses the responsibilities specifically 
conferred on the General Assembly by the Charter 
in relation to the maintenance of international peace 
and security, the promotion of international co-opera- 
tion in the political field, and peaceful adjustment of 
any matters likely to impair the general welfare and 
friendly relations among nations. 

While recognizing fully the primary responsibility 
of the Security Council for prompt and effective ac- 
tion for the maintenance of international peace and 
security, the proposal deems it necessary to establish 
an Interim Committee for study, inquiry, and discus- 
sion on behalf of the Assembly during the period 
between the present session and the next regular ses- 
sion. 

This Interim Committee would be composed of all 
the Members of the United Nations, with each Mem- 
ber having one representative. 

It would assist the Assembly by. considering situa- 
tions coming to its attention within the purview of 
Article 14, which may impair the general welfare or 
friendly relations among nations, or such questions 
as are brought before the Assembly by the Security 
Council pursuant to Article II(2), and by report- 
ing on them, with recommendations, to the Assembly. 

Further, it would consider and make recommen- 
dations to the Assembly on general principles of co- 
operation in the maintenance of international peace 
and security, and would initiate studies and make 
recommendations for the purpose of promoting inter- 
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national co-operation in the political field. = 

It would also consider whether the call.ng te 
special session of the Assembly is required. Z 

It would be permitted to conduct investigatll 
and appoint commissions of inquiry within the scope 
of its duties and functions. 

In addition, the Interim Committee would study, 
report, and recommended to the third regular session 
on the advisability of establishing a similar Com 
mittee on a permanent basis, with changes considered 
desirable in the light of its own experience. 

It would also perform such other functions and 
duties as the Assembly might assign to it. 

The proposal states that the Interim Commitice 
should at all times take cognizance of the responsi 
bilities of the Security Council for the maintenance 
of international peace and security, as well as the 
duties and functions assigned by the Assembly or 
Security Council to any committee or commission, 
such as the Atomic Energy Commission and the Com- 
mission for Conventional Armaments. 

The Interim Committee would be convened by the 
Secretary-General within fifteen days after the clos 
of the session, and it would continue to serve until 
the beginning of the third regular session. 

The Secretary-General would be required to enter 
into suitable arrangements with the appropriale 
authorities of any Member state in whose territory 
the Committee or its sub-committees or commissions 
may wish to sit or travel. He would also provide 
necessary facilities and assign appropriate staff. 
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John Foster Dulles, 
who outlined the 
United States pro- 
posal for an In- 
terim Committee of 
the General As- 
sembly. 


Under a Bolivian amendment to the United States 
proposal, the present session of the Assembly would 
be divided into two parts, and the second part would 
be convoked by the President and Secretary-General 
at a suitable date. The First (Political and Security) 
Committee would be convoked, if necessary, before 
the second part of the session with a view to carry- 
ing the Assembly’s work. 

The functions and duties of the First Committee un- 
der the Bolivian amendment would ‘be similar to 
those envisaged for the Interim Committee in the 
United States proposal. The First Committee could 
advise on the date for summoning the second part 
of the session, and would be free to regulate, ad- 
journ, and resume its work without any limitation 
as to time other than that imposed by the date for 
summoning that second part. 


United Kingdom Proposal 

The United Kingdom proposal limits the functions 
of the Interim Committee to two broad categories of 
questions: matters referred to it by the present ses- 
sion, and any dispute or situation which may be 
placed on the agenda of the next regular session by 
any Member acting in virtue of Articles II (2), 14, 
or 35 of the Charter, (relating to the maintenance 
of international peace and security and to the general 
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welfare and friendly relations among nations). This 
is subject to the proviso that. the Committee should 
previously determine by a two-thirds majority that 
any matter it takes up is both urgent and important. 

The Committee could conduct an investigation or 
appoint a commission of enquiry within the scope of 
its functions only with the approval of two-thirds 
of its members. If the enquiry is to take place else- 
where than at the headquarters of the United Nations, 
it would require the consent of the state or states 
in whose territory it is to take place. 

Further, the Interim Committee should not discuss 
any matter which is on the agenda of the Security 
Council. 


Argentine and Canadian Amendments 


The Interim Committee should have powers to 
make recommendations to the Assembly in trustee- 
ship and administrative matters. This is the chief 
effect of an amendment submitted by Argentina. 

Canada proposes in an amendment that the situa- 
tions which the Interim Committee might consider 
and report on should include those under Article 35. 

The amendment also proposes the addition of two 
functions and duties: to consider and report to the 
Assembly on the implementation of resolutions re- 
ferred to it by the Assembly for such consideration 
and report; to give preliminary consideration and 
make reports and recommendations on any item 
placed on the provisional agenda of the Assembly. 

On the other hand, Canada proposes deletion of 
two functions: to consider and make recommenda- 
tions on general principles of co-operation in the 
maintenance of international peace and security, and 
to initiate studies and make recommendations for the 
purpose of promoting international co-operation in 
the political field. 


DOCUMENTS KEY 


Proposal submitted by the delegation of 
the United States—A/C.1/196 dated 
September 26, 1947, and A/C.1/196/- 
Corr.1 dated September 29, 1947. 

Proposal submitted by the delegation of 
Australia — A/C.1/213/Corr.1 dated 
October 17, 1947. 

Amendment submitted by Bolivia to the 
United States proposal — A/C.1/214 
dated October 16, 1947. 

Proposal submitted by the United King- 
dom — A/C.1/215 dated October 16, 
1947, 

Amendment to the United States proposal 
submitted by Argentina — A/C.1/216 
dated October 17, 1947. 

Amendment to the United States proposal 
submitted by Canada — A/C.1/217 
dated October 17, 1947. 





The Rights of Man 


Comments by Benedetto Croce and Arthur H. Compton 


The United Nations Weekly Bulletin is privileged to publish below the 
comments of an eminent philosopher and a world-famous scientist on a 
subject of concern to every thinking human being. 


Benedetto Croce and Arthur H. Compton state their views in this second 
instalment of our series of articles on the rights of man. 


These statemnets were made to UNESCO in answer to an inquiry 
addressed to distinguished leaders of thought. UNESCO received some 
sixty answers, and these were studied by its Committee on the Philosophical 
Basis of Human Rights. The Committce’s report will be submitted to the 
Commission on Human Rights, the United Nations body which is engaged 
in the great task of preparing a universal Bill of Human Rights. 


Last week (in vol. III, no. 17) we published the comments of Mahatma 
Gandhi and Professor E. H. Carr. In the following issues will appear more 
of these communications to UNESCO as well as comments on the subject 
by other distinguished authorities. 


ees of rights (of the 

natural and inalienable rights 
of man, to quote the French Dec- 
laration of 1789) are all based 
upon a theory which criticism on 
many sides has succeeded in de- 
stroying; namely, the theory of nat- 
ural right, which had its own par- 
ticular grounds during the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, but which has become 
philosophically and __ historically 
quite untenable. Nor can we argue 
from the moral character of such 
rights, for morality recognizes no 
rights which are not, at the same 
time, duties, and no authority but 
itself—this is not a natural fact but 
the first spiritual principle. 


This, moreover, is already im- 
plied in the report you have sent 
me, when it says that these rights 
vary historically, thereby abandon- 
ing the logical basis of those rights 
regarded as universal rights of man 
and reducing them to, at most, the 
rights of man in history—that is to 
say, rights accepted as such for 
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Benedetto Croce: 


men of a particular time. Thus, 
they are not eternal claims but 
simply historical facts, manifesta- 
tions of the needs of such and such 
an age and an attempt to satisfy 
those needs. As an historical fact, 
the Declaration of 1789 had its im- 
portance, since it expresses a gen- 
eral agreement which had developed 
under European culture and civili- 
zation of the eighteenth century 
(the Age of Reason, of Enlighten- 
ment, etc.) concerning the certain 
urgent need of a political reform of 
European society (including Euro- 
pean society in America). 


opAY, however, it is no longer 

possible to realize the purpose 
of the Declaration, whether of 
rights or of historical needs, for it 
is precisely that agreement on the 
subject which is lacking and which 
UNESCO desires to promote. Agree- 
ment, it is obvious, is lacking in the 
two most important currents of 
world opinion: the liberal current 
and the authoritarian-totalitarian 
current. And indeed that disagree- 


ment, though moderated in its ex 
pression, may be discerned in the 
report I have before me. Will this 
agreement be obtained? And by 
what means? By the re-invigora 
tion of the current liberalism, whose 
moral superiority, power of thought 
and persuasion, and whose political 
wisdom and prudence will prevail 
over the other current? Or will it 
be through a new world war which 
will bring victory to one or the 
other side, according to the for 
tunes of war, the course of events, 
or Divine Providence? And would 
the immortal current of liberalism 
emerge from its opposite, should the 
latter be temporarily victorious? 


I assume that UNESCO reckons 
with the first alternative or hypoth 
esis and I need not tell you that, 
for my part, I am heart and soul ia 
favor of this endeavor, for which 
each of us is bound to work with 
all his energies, and for which | 
myself have been working for neat 
ly 25 years in Italy, and also furth 
er afield. 
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If that is so, however, a working 
organization such as that to which 
you invite me and in which repre- 
sentatives of all currents, especially 
the two most directly opposed, will 
participate with the same rights, 
cannot possibly proclaim in the 
form of a Declaration of Rights, a 
declaration of common political ac- 
tion, an agreement which has no 
existence, but which must, on the 
contrary, be the ultimate outcome 
of opposed and convergent efforts. 
That is the point to be carefully 
considered, for it is the weak point. 

Nor do I even see how it would 
be possible to formulate any half- 
way or compromise declaration 
which would not prove either empty 
or arbitrary. It may be that you 
and your colleagues, when you get 
to work, will discover the futility 
and the impossibility of it and even, 
if you will allow me to say so, the 
danger of causing readers to smile 
at the ingenuousness of men who 


have conceived and formulated such 
a declaration. 


Is my opinion, there is only one 
useful form of practical work 
for UNESCO to do: namely, a for- 
mal, public, and international de- 
bate on the necessary principles un- 
derlying human dignity and civili- 
zation. In such a debate I do not 
doubt that the force of logic, cul- 
ture, doctrine, and the possibility of 
fundamental agreement would se- 
cure the triumph of free minds 
over the adherence to autocracy and 
totalitarianism, which are still re- 
duced to reiterating the same slo- 
gans and the same sophistries to 
catch the public ear. Once that de- 
bate was held, it would no doubt 
be possible to formulate a declara- 
tion of certain historical and con- 
temporary rights and needs in some 
short form as the Ten Command- 
ments or, if it were to include de- 
tails, at somewhat greater length. 


Arthur H. Compton: 


1 os RIGHTS of the individual 
must be interpreted with rela- 
tion to his place as a part of society. 
As the lives of people have become 
more inter-dependent, the concept 
of freedom moves toward education 
of the individual to choose and 
work effectively for those things 
that promote the common welfare. 
It is not possible to separate the 
rights of the individual from the 
objectives for which he wants to 
live. The goal of life assumed in 
the present statement may be de- 
scribed alternatively in terms of al- 
truism or of self-interest. Speaking 
in terms of altruism, we may say 
that the individual desires to make 
the maximum contribution to hu- 
man welfare, with the resulting per- 
sonal satisfaction that comes from 
feeling that he has done his. ap- 
propriate part. The alternative 
statement based on_ self-interest 
would be that the individual de- 
sires complete freedom for self- 
development as a unit of organized 
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society. Since an individual can 
be permitted complete freedom 
only in case his desires coincide 
with the needs of society, these two 
statements of human aims lead ul- 
timately to closely similar require- 
ments. What from the point of view 
of self-interest are to be considered 
as rights which the individual prop- 
erly may ask society to supply, from 
the point of view of altruism be- 
come the necessities of the individ- 
ual in order that he may perform 
his proper service to society. 

We accordingly mean by human 
rights whatever the individual may 
properly expect society to supply. 
Some among these rights it should 
be possible for the state to guaran- 
tee its citizens. Others it is possible 
to provide only in a well-organized 
and prosperous society, and are 
thus to be considered not as insur- 
able to the citizen but rather as 
objectives which the state will try 


to attain. 


Benedetto Croce is world-famous as 
a philosopher, art critic, and historian. 
He began the systematic exposition of 
his philosophy of the Spirit in 1902, 
and, as early as 1926, his works cov- 
ered twenty volumes. He has also re- 
viewed Italy’s contributions to literature. 


_ most basic rights which so- 
ciety should endeavor to en- 
sure to an individual are three: the 
right to a healthy life, the right to 
work effectively, the right to choose 
wisely the objectives of one’s efforts. 
Counterparts of these rights are 
the obligations of the individual to 
society, to endeavor to maintain 
one’s health, to perform effective 
work for society, and to choose the 
goals of one’s efforts with due re- 
gard for the needs of society. 
HeattH. An individual’s most 
fundamental right is an opportunity 
for the development of a sound, 
healthy body and mind. This im- 
plies particularly a safeguarded 
heritage, adequate food, shelter, and 
clothing, opportunity to share a 
normal family life, opportunity for 
necessary rest and recreation, medi- 
cal care, education, exercise and 
training for physical health and a 
wholesome mental adjustment, and 
an opportunity to know a valid spir- 
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Arthur H. Compton is a renowned 
physicist, and has made important dis- 
coveries on X-rays and cosmic rays. 
In 1927, he won the Nobel Prize in 
physics. Dr. Compton is also Chancellor 
of Washington University, in St. Louis, 
Missouri. He has written frequently on 
human rights and is the author of 
THE FREEDOM OF MAN. 


itual interpretation of the universe 
that will supply a basis for a stably 
motivated life. 

Work. Society owes to the in- 
dividual an opportunity to earn a 
living through productive labor, 
with a reward for his labor which 
will insure means of living and a 
modicum of security against old 
age and misfortune. In order that 
his work may be most effective, he 
is entitled to education and train- 
ing that will equip him with the 
necessary techniques and skills and 
which will enable him to discover 
how he can best fit himself to be a 
useful part of the social structure. 
If he is willing to do his part, so- 
ciety should endeavor to supply him 
with such work with freedom from 
the fear of want. 

Cuorce. The essence of freedom 


is the ability to do what one wants 
to do. The freedom becomes com- 
plete when a person knows what 
courses of action are possible, knows 
what courses of action are possible, 
knows how to make the proposed 
courses effective, and knows what 
values will be attained if a proposed 
choice is taken, and when he pre- 
fers the choice which is in closest 
harmony with the needs of society. 
Such wise choosing implies educa- 
tion and training with regard to the 
values of life, and such familiarity 
with science as will make apparent 
what one may hope to attain. Of 
especial importance is familiarity 
with the objectives that can be at- 
tained by co-operative effort. An 
individual thus has the right to 
that type of education and disci- 
pline which will train him to want 
those things which are in line with 
the welfare of his fellows. 


heme with each of these 

rights is a right to protection. 
The individual has the right, for 
example, to expect society to pro- 
tect him against needless exposure 
to disease, against the needless 
chance for an unhappy physical or 
mental heritage, against known un- 
truths sponsored by the state under 
the guise of truth, against inten- 
tional obstruction to the growth and 
availability of useful knowledge, 
and against indecency and the 
spread of hatred that will mar his 
mental attitude and make co-op- 
eration difficult. 

The rights of the individual and 
the rights of the state are insep- 
arable. We recognize that the only 
true values are those which are ap- 
preciated by individuals. The state 
should thus be designed to enhance 
individual values. It is true at the 
same time that society has a right 
to require that the goals toward 
which the individual works shall be 


in harmony with the objectives of 
the state itself. It is nevertheless 
necessary that the individual shal] 
have the right to dissent from the 
official views of the state and to 
express this dissent, in order that 
the objectives of the state may be 
continually adjusted to the needs 
of its citizens. We consider the 
exercise of the rights of the indi- 
vidual as described above to be an 
effective means of promoting the 
interests of the state. 

A balanced education seems to 
be the only means of enabling the 
individual to choose so wisely that 
his free action will be in accord 
with the best interests of society, 
When that condition exists, there 
is no interference between the com- 
plete freedom of the individual and 
the requirements of society. Until 
such education has, however, en- 
sured wise choices by individuals, 
enforced limitation on their actions 
is necessary. It should be possible, 
nevertheless, to effect these limita 
tions without interfering with the 
basic rights described above. As 
individuals grow in knowledge, un- 
erstanding and wisdom, their per- 
spectives will be more complete, 
their horizons wider, and_ their 
visions clearer. Their self-interest 
will find itself on even higher levels 
until ultimately it coincides with 
the common interest. 


The next issue of the 
Weekly Bulletin will feature 
the comments of the famous 
essayist and author, Aldous 
Huxley. In approaching the 
question of human rights, 
Mr. Huxley examines the 
dangers inherent in the in- 
creasing pressure of popula- 
tion, and the present “unre 
mitting preparation for total 
war.” 
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Committee Rejects Proposals on ECAFE Membership 


7 U.S.S.R. proposals on the membership of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
were defeated on October 17 in the Second (Economic 
and Financial) Committee. 

The first of these, which was defeated 24-7 with 
14 abstentions, would have recommended to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council that it supplement the ori- 
ginal membership of ECAFE by including all the 
countries of Asia and the Far East which are Mem- 
bers of the United Nations and which are now mem- 
bers of existing regional economic commissions. 

According to the decision made by the Economic 
and Social Council, non-self-governing territories may 
apply for associate membership in the Commission 
but their applications have to go through the metro- 
politan powers responsible for their foreign affairs. 
The U.S.R.R. proposed that the applications be lodged 
directly with the Commission, which would decide 
whether they should be invited to participate as asso- 
ciate members. 


The Committee defeated this proposal by a vote 
of 19-13, with 16 abstentions. 


Professor A. A. Arutiunian (U.S.S.R.) gave sev- 
eral reasons why he thought non-self-governing terri- 
tories should have direct access to ECAFE. Colonial 
domination of certain territories, he said had not 
resulted in their economic and cultural development. 

As the Commission was now constituted, Professor 
Arutiunian stated, the colonial powers and those sup- 
porting them were predominant. 

By increasing the Commission’s membership to 
include the Middle Eastern countries, the Soviet rep- 
resentative said, not only would those countries bene- 
fit but also the colonial powers would no longer have 
a decisive voice. 

Supporting the Soviet Union’s proposal on asso- 
ciate membership, Dr. K. M. Panikkar (INDIA), said 
that it offered a substantial solution to the problem 
of what to do under the existing system when a metro- 
politan power declined to forward the application of 
a territory for associate membership. Under the ex- 
isting system, he asked, would territories such as In- 
donesia, whose government was functioning but was 
not on friendly terms with the metropolitan power, be 
excluded from the Commission? Dr. Panikkar op- 
posed the proposal to enlarge the Commission’s mem- 


bership. 


Opposition to Soviet Resolution 


Several Middle Eastern representatives opposed the 
USSR. proposal to include them in ECAFE. El 
Rifai Bey (Ecypr) said that the Middle Eastern 


countries were more eager to have their own economic 
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commission, on which Egypt has submitted a pro- 
posal, than to participate in an enlarged ECAFE. 
Lebanon and Iraq indicated a similar position. The 
Iraq representative, Nathir Umari, stressed the 
fact that the economic interests of the Middle East 
were different from those of the rest of Asia. Because 
of the vastness and lack of unity of that continent, 
he said, one commission could not cover the whole 
area. Turkey, now a member of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe, would, by the terms of the So- 
viet resolution, be excluded from ECAFE, Mekin 
Onaran (TuRKEY) pointed out. Geographically, he 
said, Turkey had interests in both Europe and Asia. 


The United Kingdom representative, H. M. Phil- 
lips, pointed out that the Soviet proposal had already 
been discussed and defeated on three previous occa- 
sions. He said that his Government had forwarded 
to ECAFE all applications received by it from nop- 
self-governing territories under its jurisdiction. The 
terms of reference of the Commission, he declared, 
must be based on international law according to which 
in international relations the government of the non- 
self-governing territories was the government of the 
mother country. Mr. Phillips thought that if at this 
point ECAFE’s membership were enlarged, and then 
in a few months a regional commission for the Middle 
East were established, such a series of reorganiza- 
tions would slow down the Commission’s work. 


The United States representative said he would 
oppose the Soviet proposals for the same reasons 
given by the representative of the United Kingdom. 


Dr. C. L. Patijn (NETHERLANDS) commented that 
the proposal was an emotional appeal which by-passed 
all juridical and constitutional aspects. As regards 
Indonesia, he repeated his Government’s position, 
which, he said, was guided by the underlying princi- 
ples of the Lingaadjati Agreement. According to this 
document, the territories of East Indonesia, North 
Borneo and other parts of Indonesia remained autono- 
mous within the Netherlands Kingdom for a transi- 
tional period of two years. Thereafter, his Govern- 
ment would propose the United States of Indonesia 
for independent Membership in the United Nations. 


The French representative, J. Moch, agreed with 
the legal interpretation put forward by the United 
Kingdom, and assured the Committee that his coun- 
try would forward applications from non-self-govern- 
ing territories as received. 


Dr. P. C. Chang (Cuina) urged that ECAFE first 
be given a chance to formulate a practical program 
of work before any attempt were made to reorganize 
its membership. 
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United Nations Assumes League Functions 
Conventions Concern Traffic in Women,Children,Obscene Publications 


BY a vote of 52 to 0, the General Assembly approved 
transference to the United Nations of the func- 
tions and powers of the League of Nations over in- 
ternational conventions on traffic in women, children, 
and obscene publications. 

In taking this action, the Assembly approved the 
protocols amending these international conventions 
and urged that they be signed without delay by all 
Member states which are parties to the conventions. 
The Assembly has also instructed the Secretary-Gen- 
eral ‘to perform the functions conferred upon him by 
these protocols upon their entry into force. It di- 
rected further that the Economic and Social Council 
and the Secretary-General should suspend all action 
under these conventions and protocols with respect to 
Franco Spain. 

The resolution was passed after a debate which cen- 
tred on a United Kingdom amendment. The amend- 
ment sought to restore certain clauses which would 
have permitted a colonial Power to declare that its 
adherence to the conventions did not bind all its non- 
self-governing territories. These clauses had been 


deleted by the Third Committee. 


United Kingdom Statement 

The colonial application clauses, said Sir Hartley 
Shawcross in the debate, provided that any state sign- 
ing the convention was entitled io declare that its 
signature did not include certain or all of its colonies, 
and that it might subsequently and separately adhere 
to the convention on behalf of those colonies. The 
purpose of these clauses has been to recognize the 
fact that many colonial territories possess a greater 
or lesser degree of autonomous self-government, and 
to enable them by their own legislature to notify the 
parent government that they desired to accede to 
the convention and that they had made any neces- 
sary legal or administrative adjustment. 

The United Kingdom Government, Sir Hartley 
stated, is not in general responsible for legislation in 
the colonies. “Consequently, we must insist on re- 
taining the right to adhere to international conven- 
tions of a non-political character separately on behalf 
of our several colonial territories.” It would not 
accept “the reactionary suggestion” of the Soviet 
Union that it should detract from the degree of 
autonomy accorded to its colonial territories by over- 
riding their local governments and adhering to these 
conventions arbitrarily from London without the con- 
currence of the colonies concerned. 

Sir Hartley Shawcross declared that the United 
Kingdom Government had been among the first to 
sign and ratify the various conventions dealing with 
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the traffic in women and children and with obscene 
publications. Furthermore, it has continued to ob 
serve these conventions as fully obligatory notwith. 
standing the dissolution of the League of Nations, 
The United Kingdom welcomed the Third Commit. 
tees’ recommendations that the United Nations ag. 
sume the functions and powers previously exercised 
in these matters by the League. Moreover, the United 
Kingdom has already been transmitting to the Secre- 
tary-General for several months the reports from its 
colonies which are called for under these conven. 
tions. 

The suggestion by the delegation of a government 
“which has itself neither signed nor ratified the con- 
ventions on the traffic in women and children” that 
the United Kingdom was actuated by some desire to 
allow in colonial territories practices prohibited un- 
der these conventions was, in Sir Hartley’s words, 
“false and the slightest inquiry would have shown 
it to be so.” He added that the delegation which 
had made the suggestion “has been loud in its pro- 
testations about the dissemination of slanderous re 
ports,” and he hoped that it would avoid in itself the 
practices which it condemns in others. 

So far as the conventions were concerned, the mat- 
ter was “academic” since they would continue to be 
observed in all the territories. ‘However, we must 
insist on the principle that to delete the colonial ap 
plication clauses would be wholly prejudicial to the 
growth of colonial self-government,” Sir Hartley de- 
clared. 

The United Kingdom amendment was supported 
by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt (UNITED States). It 
was wholly desirable that Members should develop 
the practice of consulting with territories before such 
conventions were made applicable to them. Further- 
more, her delegation believed that the only matter 
which the Assembly should consider here was the 
question of the transfer of functions from the League, 
and that the amendment adopted by the Third Com- 
mittee was an invasion of the substantive field. 


U.S.S.R. Viewpoint 

The statements of Sir Hartley Shawcross and Mrs. 
Roosevelt were astonishing, S. K. Tsarapkin 
(U.S.S.R.) declared. Sir Hartley had spoken @ 
great deal about the rights of governments and ter- 
ritories, but the gist of the matter was perfectly clear. 
“A right is granted to each colonial power not to 
have this convention apply to certain non-self-govern- 
ing territories under its authority,” Mr. Tsarapkin 
stated. “In other words, the convention which for- 
bids the traffic in women and children may not be 
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applied by a certain colonial power to certain colonial 
or other non-self-governing territories under its juris- 
diction.” 

His delegation had reason to be astonished that 
in the civilized world there are powers whose rep- 
resentatives insist on maintaining the right not to 
apply to their colonial territories measures such as 
the prevention of traffic in women and children. It 
considered this proposal “shameful.” 

The United Nations cannot deal separately with 
each non-self-governing territory under the jurisdic- 
tion of colonial powers, he continued, but it was per- 
fectly clear that if the United Kingdom or other 
powers wanted to apply these conventions to their 
colonial territories, they could do so. They could also 
reach an appropriate agreement with the authorities 
in their respective non-self-governing territories. The 
insistence on the maintenance of the clauses in ques- 
tion amounted to an insistence on the maintenance 
of a very reactionary proposal. 

The United States objection to his amendment on 
substantive grounds could not be taken into account 
because the Assembly was confirming a protocol in 
connection with all modifications which have to be 
made in the convention. The Soviet Union delegation 
considered that any items could be amended or de- 
leted which did not apply any longer. 

The resolution as it stood was also supported by 
Antonio Vieux (Hait1), who said that to limit to a 
certain number of countries the benefits granted to 
all countries would amount to jeopardizing faith in 
human institutions and the United Nations. If a 
colonial power signed this resolution, “it would have 
all the time in the world” to have the territories de- 
pendent upon it arrange or modify their laws in the 
sense of the convention. 

Speaking again at the following plenary meeting, 
Sir Hartley Shawcross said that it was wholly untrue 
to say that the United Kingdom was seeking some 
privileged position for its colonies and to exempt 
them from obligations. States are free to adhere or 
not to conventions; the Soviet Union had not chosen 
to adhere to the conventions on the traflic in women 
and children, whereas all the British colonies had 
adhered to them, and would continue to do so. The 
colonies must be free to make up their own minds 
on such matters as adherence to conventions. This 
was consistent with the progressive development of 
real self-government. 


Pakistan Statement 
The Pakistan delegation was in complete agreement 
with the principle that the colonial peoples should be 
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allowed to decide matters for themselves, declared A. 
S. Pirzada. He hoped that the principle would be 
carried to its logical conclusion, and that all non- 
self-governing territories would be granted full self- 
government and thus be able to ratify conventions 
as Member states of the United Nations. 

Unfortunately, the colonial powers had displayed a 
different attitude in the Trusteeship Committee. Evi- 
dence in that Committee showed that progress tow- 
wards the attainment of self-government was in fact 
slowing down. He found it impossible to accept “the 
expressions of sentiment” of Sir Hartley, and he could 
not support the United Kingdom representative. 

The Pakistan delegation opposed the British amend- 
ment also because the omission of the colonial appli- 
cation clauses would not prevent the colonial powers 
from consulting the legislatures of non-self-governing 
territories before agreeing to these ratifications. “They 
would have ample time,” Mr. Pirzada said, “and it 
would be a simple routine matter for them to con- 
sult their officials in the territories concerned.” 


The United Kingdom amendment was put to a vote 
and defeated by 23 votes to 22, with ten abstentions 
and two delegations being absent. 

The report of the Third Committee as a whole was 
then adopted by 52 votes to 0, with three absten- 
tions. Sir Hartley Shawcross explained that his dele- 
gation had voted for the report’s adoption because 
it agreed with the report in principle. However, the 
United Kingdom delegation reserved its position re- 
garding any future conventions, “and we shall not 
regard the present decision as constituting any kind 
of precedent for the future.” 


United Nations Flag 
Flown for First Time 


The flag of the United Nations was flown for 
the first time on October 21. At exactly twelve 
noon on that day, the light blue flag, with its 
centre of the official emblem in white, was 
unfurled from a mast on the Secretariat build- 
ing at Lake Success. Simultaneously it was 
flown above the General Assembly building, 
where a plenary meeting was then in progress. 

The previous day, October 20, the General 
Assembly had unanimously passed a resolution 
authorizing it and instructing the Secretary- 
General to adopt a code for the use of this, the 
first flag of an international organization. 
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Subhasvasti of Siam 
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H.S.H. Prince 


Dr. Tsiang 
of China 


Mr. Dorsinville 


of Haiti 


Justice Fazl Ali 
of India 


PERSONALITIES OF 


Prince Subhasvasti Svastivat, Minister at Large of Siam, is Vice-Chairman of the 
ad hoc Committee on the Palestinian Question. Born in Siam in 1900, he was edu. 
cated there and later attended the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, England and 
after graduating, was attached to the Royal Artillery. On his return to Siam he was 
commissioned in the Siamese Army. In 1930 he became assistant commisioner of 
the newly formed criminal investigation branch of the Siamese Police, and attended 
the same year the International Police Conference organized by the League of Na- 
tions. In 1933, Prince Subhasvasti returned to the Army as Commander of the King’s 
Own Bodyguard and on the King’s abdication in 1935, accompanied him to reside 
abroad. In 1942, when the Japanese occupied Siam, he was trained as a parachutist 
in England and later proceeded to Siam where he worked with the resistance move- 
ment. He left the army with the rank of Lt. Colonel and was awarded the O.B.E. 
(Military Division). In 1946 he was appointed Minister at Large and represented 
his government in treaty negotiations with France. 


Dr. T. F. Tsiang, acting representative of China on the Security Council since 
August 1947, has been closely connected with United Nations activities since 1943, 
when he attended the first Council meeting of UNRRA in Atlantic City. After attend- 
ing further Council meetings, he was appointed Director-General of the Chinese 
National Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (CNRRA) when it was established 
in 1945. In 1947 Dr. Tsiang was elected Chairman of the first session of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Born in Hunan in 1895, he finished 
his studies in the United States and received his Doctorate of Philosophy in history 
from Columbia University in 1923. He then served between 1924 and 1934 suc- 
cessively as Professor of History at Nankai University, Tientsin, and Tsing-Hua 
College, Peking. For several years he was editor of the Chinese Social and Political 
Science Review and of The Independent. In 1935-36 and 1939-42 he served as Direc- 
tor of Political Affairs in the Cabinet, and in 1936-38 was Chinese Ambassador to the 
U.S.S.R. 

* 


Max H. Dorsinville, Assistant Secretary-General of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
of Haiti, is rapporteur of the Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee. Born in Port-au- 
Prince in 1910, he studied at the Petit Séminaire Collége Saint-Martial and at the 
Ecole nationale de droit of Port-au-Prince where he received his degree in law. He 
began his career as a government servant in 1918 when he entered the Department 
of Foreign Relations where he served in various capacities until 1940. In 1939 he 
was appointed Secretary of the Haitian delegation to the first Conference of Minis- 
ters of Foreign Relations of the Americas held in Panama. He subsequently held 
positions as Assistant Secretary to the President of the Republic (1940) and to the 
Cabinet (1940 to 1941). From 1941 to 1946 he was Under-Secretary of State of 
che Presidential Office. 

* 


Sir Saiyid Fazl Ali, Judge of the Federal Court of India since June 1947, is 
Chairman of the Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) Committee. Born in Benares 
in 1886, he was educated at London Mission School and Queens College, Benares, 
Muir Central College, Allahabad, where he graduated in 1907. After being admitted 
to the Bar at Middle Temple, London ,in 1912, he returned to India and practiced as a 
barrister in Bihar until 1928, when he was appointed Judge of the Patna High Court. 
In 1938 the Goverment of Bihar appointed him to act as sole member of a concilia- 
tion board at Jamshedpur to settle various labor disputes. He became Chief Justice 
of the Patna High Court in 1943. Justice Faz] Ali was knighted in 1941. 
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James Lorimer IIsley, Minister of Justice of Canada, was born in Nova Scotia 
in 1894. He studied at Acadia University, Wolfville, N.S. and Dalhousie University 
Law School, Halifax, where he received his degree in law in 1916. He was admitted 
to the Bar the same year and practiced law at Kentville and Halifax, N.S. until 1935. 
He was created a King’s Counsel in 1928. Mr. Ilsley has been a Member of Parlia- 
ment (Liberal) since 1926. He first received Cabinet rank in 1935 when he was 
appointed Minister of National Revenue. In 1940 he was appointed Minister of 
Finance, having acted in this capacity for a time while holding his previous portfolio. 
He continued as Minister of Finance until he took over his present duties in 1946. 
Mr. Ilsley wa# Canadian delegate to the League of Nations in 1937 and to the fifth 
session of the Council of UNRRA in 1946. As Minister of Finance he was a Governor 
of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the International 
Monetary Fund and attended meetings in this capacity in Savannah and Washington 
in 1946. He was appointed a member of the Imperial Privy Council in 1946. 


Alexis Kyrou, permanent delegate of Greece to the United Nations since August 
1947, is rapporteur of the Ad Hoc Committee on Headquarters. Born in Athens in 
1901, he studied law at the Universities of Athens and Paris and in 1923 entered the 
diplomatic service of his country. He subsequently served as Secretary of the Greek 
Delegation to the League of Nations (1926 to 1927), and for the next 11 years worked 
in various capacities successively in Constantinople, Cyprus, Berlin and Belgrade. In 
1939 he was appointed Chief of Section at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He held 
this position until the occupation of Greece in 1941 and reassumed these duties after 
the liberation. He served as Secretary General of the Greek Delegation to the Paris 
Peace Conference and as a member of his country’s delegation to the second part 
of the first session of the General Assembly in New York in 1946. He subsequently 
served as Greek liaison representative to the Security Council’s Commission of Inquiry 
on Greek Frontier Incidents. 

@ 


Miguel Cuaderno, Secretary of Finance of the Philippine Republic, was born in 
1890 in Balanga, Bataan. He studied in Hongkong, London and the Philippines. He 
took his LL.B. degree in 1919 and was admitted to the Philippine Bar. In 1934 he 
was elected to the Constitutional Convention from Bataan, and became a member 
of the Drafting Committee of Seven for the framing of the Philippine Constitution. 
He is the author of the book “The Framing of the Philippine Constitution.” Mr. 
Cuarderno has also served as Executive Vice-President of the Philippine National 
Bank and as President of the Philippine Bank of Commerce. He is a professorial 
lecturer in Banking at the Far Eastern University, and in Civil Procedure at the 
Philippine Law School. He is Chairman of the National Development Company—a 
government corporation. 

oe 


Gésta A. Bagge, Swedish economist specializing in unemployment and wage 
questions, is rapporteur of the Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) Committee. 
Born in 1882, he was educated at Upsala and Stockholm Universities. He later re- 
turned to Stockholm University as a lecturer (1917 to 1919) and then as a pro- 
lessor of political economy (1921). Finally, he was appointed Director of the 
Socialpolitiska Institute of the University. Mr. Bagge has been a member of the 
Swedish Parliament since 1932. In 1937 he became Chairman of the Conservative 
Party Organization and of the Parliamentary Group. He has also served as Vice 
Chairman of the Swedish Parliamentary Committee on Foreign Affairs. Mr. Bagge 
was a member of the Swedish delegation to the League of Nations from 1935 to 1937. 
He served as Minister of Education from 1939 to 1944. 
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Palestine: Detailed Examination Begins 


Sub-Committees Named on Partition and Unitary State 


ae two weeks of general debate the Assembly’s 
ad hoc Committee on Palestine moved to the 
next stage of procedure—discussion of seventeen resolu- 
tions (and amendments) submitted by Members during 
the debate. 

On October 22 the Committee agreed by a vote of 
40-6, with ten abstentions, to set up two sub-com- 
mittees and authorized Dr. Herbert V. Evatt (Aus- 
TRALIA), Chairman, to appoint the representatives to 
serve on them. They were: 

Sub-Committee I—to consider the plan recom- 
mended by the majority of the United Nations Spe- 
cial Committee on Palestine, i.e. the partition of 
Palestine into Jewish and Arab states; 

Sub-Committee II—to consider proposals by the 
Arab nations for an independent, unitary state in 
Palestine. 

It was also decided that Dr. Evatt, the Vice-Chair- 
man, Prince Subhasvasti Svastivat of Siam and the 
Rapporteur, Thor Thors of Iceland, be designated 
as “the Conciliators.” As explained earlier by Dr. 
Evatt their task would be to “reduce the area of 
disagreement and increase the area of agreement to 
the maximum extent” until the Commiitee’s work is 
ended. 

A proposal by the U.S.S.R. that all eleven members 
of the Security Council, together with some other 
representatives, be included in Sub-Committee I was 
defeated by 32-6 with ten abstentions. 

The Committee agreed that the work of the two 
Sub-Committees should be completed by October 29, 
although the time may be extended. 

In summarizing the results of the general debate, 
Dr. Evatt said on October 21, that fourteen coun- 
tries have given some support, either general or par- 
ticular for partition and some eight delegations fav- 
ored a unitary state. 

No delegation, with one possible exception, had 
spoken in favor of the Special Committee’s minority 
recommendation for a federal state. Thus, he. said, it 
looked as if there was substantial support for the 
unanimous recommendations, and for the majority 
plan, and also substantial support for the Saudi Ara- 
bian and Iraqi proposal for an independent unitary 
state of Palestine. 

The draft resolutions offered the Committee three 
avenues of procedure. One would accept the principle of 
partitioning Palestine into Jewish and Arab states (as 


proposed by resolutions submitted by the United States, 


Sweden, Canada, Guatamala, and Uruguay). The sec- 
ond would authorize the establishment of a unitary state 
with an Arab majority and a Jewish minority (as pro- 
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posed by a Syrian resolution) . The third would call upon 
the Jews and Arabs to arrange a mutually agreeable 
solution (as proposed by El Salvador and the Nether- 
lands). 

Three more resolutions introduced by Arab states 
would submit legal questions involved in the Palestine 
issue to the International Court of Justice. Another 
group of five resolutions proposes action on displaced 
European Jews either by admitting them into Palestine 
or into other countries. 


Views Summarized 

The general debate, which began October 3 (see 
Unitep Nations WEEKLY BULLETIN, October 14 and 
21) concluded on October 16. Representatives of the 
Arab Higher Committee and the Jewish Agency then 
summed up their arguments. 

Speakers for the Arab nations maintained the posi- 


Dr. Evatt, Chairman of the Committee. 
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Ex: SALVADOR—Proposals for Arab-Jewish confer- 
ence under UN auspices, at, present session. 
(Document A/AC.14/3). 

Urucuay—Immediate admission of 30,000 chil- 
dren, their parents and pregnant women in DP 


CoLomBIA—Proposal on acts of violence. (Docu- 
ment A/AC.14/11). 

CoLoMBIA—Sub-committee to study Jewish DPs. 
(Document A/AC.14/12). 

GUATEMALA—To approve UNSCOP Majority Re- 
port with amendments re duration of transi- 
tional period, interim administering author- 
ity, international police force. (Document 
A/AC.14/13). 

Unirep Kincbom—Proposal re entire refugee and 
DP problem. (Document A/AC.14/14). 
SwepEN & U.S.A.—To accept basic principles of 
unanimous recommendations and Majority 
Plan of UNSCOP as basis for recommenda- 
tions re future government of Palestine. 

(Document A/AC.14/16). 

U.S.A.—To establish sub-committee to prepare de- 
tailed plan by 27 .October 1947 in form of 
recommendations, in accordance with basic 
principles of the unanimous recommenda- 
tions and the Majority Plan of UNSCOP. 
(Document A/AC.14/17). 

CaNADA—To amend U.S.A. proposal by adding 
consideration of territorial administrative re- 
sponsibility, and methods of implementation. 
(Document A/AC.14/23). 

NETHERLANDS—To proceed by co-ordinated effort 

to prepare solution as far as possible accept- 

able to both parties, to prepare recommenda- 
tions for implementation, and recommenda- 


tion that Palestine must be declared a unitary, sovereign 
state with an Arab majority and a Jewish minority. 
They opposed partition as against the principles of the 
United Nations Charter and took the stand that Palestine 
could not be “given away” to a foreign people. 


Speakers for the Jewish Agency accepted partition as 
the only practical solution. They based their stand on 
the “international promises” of the Balfour Declaration 
and the i.eague of Nations Mandate and upon the desire 
of dis). .ced European Jews who could find no haven 
elsewhere. 


The proposed partition was also endorsed by five 
Members whose representatives spoke in the concluding 
days of the debate. Two Members ( Argentina and Cuba) 
opposed partition and called instead for an agreement 
mutually satisfactory to Jews and Arabs. 
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Resolutions Before the ad hoc Committee on Palestine 


camps to Palestine. (Document A/AC.14/10). 








tions for Jewish refugees and DPs. (Docu- 
ment A/AC.14/18). 

YucosLavia—Jewish refugees in Cyprus be ad- 
mitted immediately into Palestine. (Docu- 
ment A/AC.14/19(Corr. 1). 

Urucuay—To adopt UNSCOP Majority Report 
as basis for discussion with amendments re 
geographical division, economic union, tran- 
sition period, solution of Jewish problem and 
immediate immigration. (Document A/AC. 
14/20 and Corr. 1). 

IRAQ—Proposal to first refer to International Court 
of Justice question as to whether Palestine 
was included in pledges to Arabs. (Document 
A/AC.14/21). 

Syri1a—To recommend that Mandatory Power pre- 
pare agreement under Article 79 of Charter to 
terminate Mandate and create independent 
unitary state of Palestine. (Document A/AC. 
14/22). 

Ecypt—Proposal to first refer to International 
Court of Justice questions of competence of 
Assembly to recommend either Majority or 
Minority plans, and of right of Members to 
implement either plan. (Document A/AC. 
14/24). 

Syr1a—Proposal to refer to International Court 
of Justice questions of legality of Mandate, 
whether partition is consistent with the Man- 
date and the Charter, and whether forcible 
partition is within jurisdiction of Assembly. 
(Document A/AC.14/25). 

LEBANON—Proposal that the Government of Mem- 

bers of the United Nations refrain, and pro- 

hibit their nationals, from giving assistance 
in any form whatsoever to immigrants des- 
tined for Palestine. (Document A/AC.14/26). 






The Arab case was completed by Jamal el-Husseini, 
Vice-President of the Arab Higher Committee, on Oc- 
tober 18. He discussed at length his contention that the 
Jews of Eastern Europe are descended from the Khazars 
of Turkey and Russia and hence unconnected with 
Palestine. He did this, he explained, because it is on the 
“myth” of Jewish historical rights that “Zionists desire 
to reconstitute a national home in a country to which 
they do not belong.” 

The Arab are the rightful inhabitants of Palestine, he 
said, and “now a new horde is invading Palestine under 
the name of Zionists, with the intention of uprooting its 
Arab inhabitants in order to take their place.” Mr. el- 
Husseini then reviewed the record of violence in the 
Holy Land and contended that Arab violence mainly 
took the form of troops with rifles in the open while 
Jewish violence was terroristic. 
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For the Arabs—Jamal el-Husseini. 


“The question for us, after all, is not one of bread and 


butter,” Mr. el-Husseini told the Committee. “It is with 
our liberties, our freedom, our independence, our na- 
tional existence and the iuture of our children that we 
are concerned. These cannot be measured by, or bartered 
for, pounds or dollars.” 

He went on to describe as “preposterous” the Zionist 
contention that they are willing to accept a small Jewish 
partitioned state. “Palestine has been an Arab land for 
centuries,” he said. 


Defends Grand Mufti 

He defended Haj Amin el-Husseini, Grand Mufti of 
Jerusalem, against charges of personal ambition and 
Nazi sympathies made by previous speakers. The Grand 
Mufti, he said, has lead his people in the struggle for 
freedom and independence and “has stood firm against 
Zionist ambitions and designs.” He “emphatically” de- 
nied that the Mufti had actively aided the Nazi extinction 
of Jews. 

Turning to the question of Jewish displaced persons, 
he said that proposals to send 30,000 Jewish children 
and pregnant mothers to Palestine would “take them out 
of the pan and place them into the fire.” Nations which 
created anti-Semitism and still allow it to grow have no 
right to expect “tiny Arab Palestine” to erase the results 
of their own doing. Nor, he said, can “homelessness nor 
love give a right to the possession of the homes of others.” 

He denied that Jewish immigration benefits the Arabs 
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economically. While many a peasant women may benefit 
from the sale of her eggs and tomatoes, lasting economie 
injury has been inflicted on the Arabs because of Jewish 
immigration and settlement. Several Arab villages were 
wiped out of existence and the average land holding has 
dropped to about twelve acres. 

Mr. el-Husseini said that there was no statement 
“more erroneous and misleading” than the contention 
that the Jews had converted an Arab desert into a para- 
dise. The Arabs were the first to cultivate citrus fruit ip 
Palestine and at present own 52 per cent of the citrus 
groves, as well as 90 per cent of the olive groves. Further, 
it was the Supreme Moslem Council which reclaimed the 
largest swamps in Palestine, he said, and while Arab 
agricultural achievements are economically sound, Jew- 
ish agricultural achievements are not. 

Mr. el-Husseini denied charges that the Arabs did 
not contribute to the war effort in the First and Second 
World War. Among the French forces in the Second 
World War there were 225,000 North African Arabs 
and 65,000 died in battle. The Palestine Arabs contri- 
buted 12,446 volunteers to the British army. 

Returning to the land question, the speaker denied 
that the Jews have converted desert into cultivable land. 
Their irrigation projects are uneconomic and “I know 
of several Arab irrigation schemes . . . which have never 
been mentioned by the Jews as worthy of any considera- 
tion.” ‘ : 

He expressed the Arab view on self-determination by 
saying that in Palestine it “is our right and we shall 
stick to it as long as it is the basis of the United Nations 
Charter . . . The Arabs are determined to resist any 
attempt to frustrate their rights to self-determination 
in the same manner and zeal as any other people.” 

In conclusion he said that a small Jewish state of a 
million people in the heart of an Arab world of seventy 
million people “can have no chance of survival . . . The 
Arabs of Palestine will never give way under any pres- 
sure to part with any part of their country.” 

Other speakers from Arab countries condemned the 
United States and U.S.S.R. support for the principle of 
partition. Dr. Mohamed Fadhil Jamali (IRAQ) on Oc- 
tober 16 blamed Zionist propaganda and domestic poli- 
tics for the United States stand. Mahmoud Bey Fawzi 
(EcypT) commented on “the new ideas and extra- 
ordinary principles” advanced by the two Big Powers 
and said of the U.S.S.R. stand that it would give the 
right to any minority to demand its own state within a 
state. 

Representatives from Yemen, Saudi Arabia, and 
Lebanon also supported the Arab case in the closing 
days of Committee debate. 


Explain Jewish View 

Moshe Shertok, one of the two speakers invited by 
the Committee to summarize the Jewish position, spoke 
October 17. The issue has two focal points, he said. 


Palestine is the only-country in which the Jews could_ 
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hope to sin cpa the Arabs of Palestine are 
a fraction of a larger unit which possesses vast areas, 
sovereignty, and independence. 

The Jewish Agency, he said, has decided to give full 
consideration to the plan for partition. Although pre- 
pared to accept economic union as suggested by the 
Special Committee’s majority report, the Agency did 
not consider it essential to the well-being of the Jewish 
State, but rather as a heavy burden. Nevertheless 
the Agency was prepared to accept it in order to 
facilitate a solution. 

The principles of the Charter, he stated, particularly 
the provision for equal rights and self-determ‘nation, 
do not invalidate, but rather strengthen, the Jewish 
claims. 

Mr. Shertok also maintained that Jewish immigration 
and settlement had not damaged or displaced any Arabs 
but had helped to raise their standard of living. Unless 
the Jews reclaimed the land presently classed as uncultiv- 
able it would remain derelict. 

The area proposed for the two states was, with certain 
modifications, the indispensible minimum and _ the 
Agency Executive would not recommend acceptance of 
anything less. 

Since independence was inevitable, Palestine could 
be made either a unitary state or two separate states. 
The unitary state has been categorically rejected by the 
Zionist movement. First, it would mean that Palestine 
would be an Arab state with a Jewish minority of 
nearly 700,000. With partition, between four and five 
hundred thousand Arabs would be included in the 
Jewish state. Second, in a unitary state the Jews 
would feel crushed by an Arab majority, whereas the 
Arab minority in the Jewish state would find a guaran- 
tee for security among the neighboring Arab states. 
Third, a highly democratic minority would be forced 
down to the economic and social level of an Arab 
majority in a unitary state. Under partition the Arab 
minority would benefit from contact with the pro- 


gressive Jewish majority. Fourth, under the unitary _ 
state there would be no immigration into Palestine- 


to solve the displaced Jews’ problem while partition 
would completely solve the problem. 

Mr. Shertok said that United States and U.S.S.R. 
endorsement of partition represented an important step 
towards Jewish statehood. The Jews, he concluded, pas- 
sionately believed that they belonged to Palestine and 
desired their own Jewish state. If robbed of that due 
they would not submit. 


Dr. Weizmann Heard 

Dr. Chaim Weizmann, former President of the Jewish 
Agency, summarized for the Jews at what he called “this 
turning point of their history.” He recalled “a somewhat 
similar discussion” at the League of Nations and said 
that the primary purpose of the Mandate was “the estab- 
lishment of the Jews as a nation among the nations of 
the world.” New situations and new conflicts have arisen 
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in the intervening years and “new conditions must now 
be sought to enable us to fulfil our unique destiny as a 
nation in Palestine.” 

For several years, Dr. Weizmann explained, he has. 
advocated partition as “the only practical compromise 
which faces the hard facts and offers an escape from 
deadlock and frustration.” No such limitation was en- 
visaged when the Mandate was created, and it was not 
an easy compromise which would confine Jewish immi- 
gration and development to one-eighth of the territory 
expected. 

There is nothing new in the idea of a Jewish state, 
Dr. Weizmann said, since “it is the inevitable and fore- 
seen consumation of the Mandate.” The main justifica- 
tion for it, however, arises from current facts. A com- 
munity of 700,000 culturally advanced Jews confronts. 
another group which is in a different stage of develop- 
ment but numerically superior. Now that the regime of 
tutelage has been universally discarded, the question is, 
how shall this Jewish community be governed? A minor- 
ity under Arab rule must be rejected. “Those of us Jews 
who on the strength of international promise and under 
the impulse of our own history made our homes in 
Palestine did not do so with the object of becoming Arab- 
citizens of Jewish persuasion.” The Jews would re- 
fuse to accept subjection to Arab rule. Partition and 
Jewish statehood is the only possible solution which 
promises finality and offers equality tc both Arabs 
and Jews. 

Dr. Weizmann recalled that he signed a treaty with 
Emir Feisal, later King of Iraq, “declaring that if the 
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rest of Arab Asia were free, the Arabs would concede 
the Jewish right freely to settle and develop in Palestine 
which would exist side by side with the Arab state... 
The condition which he then stipulated, the independ- 
ence of all Arab territories outside Palestine, has now 
been fulfilled,” he said. 

In appealing to the concept of “relative equity,” he 
stated that the desire of the Arabs should not obliter- 
ate the right of the Jews to possess a single center 
of national life. 

He told the Committee that “I retain my belief in the 
prospect of Arab-Jewish co-operation” once a final and 
equal solution has been reached. He also explained that 
in the proposed Jewish state homes can be provided for 
the million displaced Jews in Europe and Asia who can 
be supported by agricultural and industrial development. 
Denying Arab charges that the Zionists fomented a de- 
sire for Palestine in the displaced persons’ camps, Dr. 
Weizmann said the “only hand of welcome extended to 
these Jewish survivors is the one which reaches out from 
our people in Palestine.” 

He asked reconsideration of proposed boundaries of 
Western Galilee and the Jewish district of Jerusalem but 
endorsed the proposal for economic union. He also said 
that while in all circumstances the Jews are prepared to 
defend themselves, peace prospects will be brighter if 
Jewish security forces in their own state are accompanied 
by an international force at the outset. 


U.K. Explains Stand 

Arthur Creech-Jones (UNITED KINGDOM) amplified 
his country’s position on October 16. He noted that there 
was general approval of the proposed surrender by the 
United Kingdom of the Mandate. Though the Mandate 
has proved unworkable, Mr. Creech-Jones said that a 
Jewish community of over 600,000 had been built up. 
The Arab population had doubled and social standards 
and economic activity improved with advantage to 
everyone. 

The United Kingdom had decided to announce its 
early withdrawal from the Mandate in order to remove 
all doubts of its intentions; to make both parties real- 
ize the consequences of failure to agree; to emphasize 
the urgency of the situation; and to leave the United 
Nations unhampered in its recommendations. | 

In the judgment of the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment, a Mandatory authority may voluntarily relin- 
quish the administration of a Mandate. In view of the 
unworkability of the Mandate and the general opinion 
expressed in the Committee, the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment was entitled to lay down that administration. 
“We cannot go on indefinitely faced with the hostility 
of the parties in Palestine, with fierce misrepresenta- 
tion outside, and with the drain on our own re- 
sources.” Mr. Creech-Jones added. 


In determining the nature of a settlement, however, 
the Assembly should also determine the measures to 
implement it. It would be unreasonable to ask the 
United Kingdom to continue carrying sole and full 
responsibility for Palestine’s administration and for 
enforcing changes regarded as necessary by the United 
Nations. “My government desires that it should be 
clear beyond all doubt and ambiguity that not only is 
it our decision to wind up the Mandate but that within 
a limited period we shall withdraw,” Mr. Creech-Jones 
declared. However, in the event of a settlement be. 
tween Jews and Arabs, his Government would, if so 
desired, continue Palestine’s administration through 
the limited period of the transfer of independence. It 
would also consider an invitation to participate in part- 
nership with other Members in effecting a settlement. 
In short, it would not accept responsibility for any 
settlement either alone or in the major role. 

A dangerous factor in the present situation, in Mr. 
Creech-Jones’ opinion, was “the traffic in illegal im- 
migration into Palestine and the connivance of some 
Governments in the provision by their nationals of 
ships, arms and money to defeat the Mandatory in the 


very difficult task of upholding the rule of law in 


Palestine, which greatly influences the feeling of the 
Arab world and sets irresponsible influences at work 
which cannot readily be controlled.” It must be-ree- 
ognized, he said, that the immigration question aroused 
bitter feelings in Palestine, and that proposals for a 
change in the status quo “should not be lightly put 
forward by those who have no responsibility for the 
consequences.” 

The impartial consideration of the Palestine ques- 
tion by an international and independent authority 
should not be prejudiced by the advocacy on the part 
of the United Kingdom of any particular scheme. It 
was better that the United Kingdom should urge no 
proposals for a solution of the problem. 

He urged the Committee to determine measures to 
implement any settlement and said the United Kingdom 
would in no case accept responsibility for the enforce- 
ment either alone or in a major role. 


Mr. Creech-Jones expressed hope that the discussion 
would not lead to the use of force by the peoples con- 
cerned, and in discussing the question of immigration 
urged a resolution to permit the absorption of displaced 
Jews in countries other than Palestine. This would con- 
vince the Arabs of United Nations sincerity. He also 
called for an immediate study of the problem of orderly 
transfer of power to an authority recognized by the 
United Nations. 

Representatives of South Africa, New Zealand, Cecho- 
slovakia, and Norway also addressed the Committee 
on October 16, endorsing the principle of partition. 
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Surrender and Trial of War Criminals 


Committee Passes United Kingdom Resolution 


nee a General Assembly resolution of 
February 13, 1946, the Sixth (Legal) Commit- 
tee adopted a resolution recommending that Mem- 
ber states “continue with unabated energy to carry 
out their responsibilities for the surrender and trial 
of war criminals.” 

Passed on October 18, by a vote of 35—7 with 5 
abstentions, the resolution also recommends that 
Member states desiring the surrender of alleged war 
criminals or quislings by other Members should re- 
quest action as soon as possible and support their 
requests with “sufficient evidence to establish that a 
reasonable prima facie case exists as to identity and 
guilt.” A quisling is defined as “any national of any 
state accused of having violated their national law 
by treason or active collaboration with the enemy dur- 
ing the war.” 

Finally, the resolution reasserts that trials of war 
criminals and quislings, like all other trials, should 
be governed by the principles of justice, law, and 
evidence. 

This resolution was an amended United Kingdom 
draft, submitted in the course of discussion on a 
Yugoslav proposal “to ensure the surrender of war 
criminals, traitors, and quislings to the states where 
their crimes were committed.” By this proposal, 
which was rejected by the Committee by a vote of 
35—7 with 8 abstentions, the Assembly would have 
regretted the fact that certain Member governments 
and certain of those governments of states seeking 
admission to the organization were not carrying out 
the recommendations of the Assembly’s 1946 reso- 
lution. 

The Yugoslav draft also stated that “these failures 
are harmful to the good relations between the nations 
and to the development of democracy in the former 
enemy countries,” and, further, “that no requisite 
bilateral conventions have been concluded between 
all the United Nations concerned” and that those 
which have been concluded were not being fully im- 
plemented. 


Soviet Amendment to Yugoslav Resolution 


In the course of the debate on the Yugoslav pro- 
posal, the U.S.S.R. submitted an amendment. This 
stated that many war criminals were hidden in refu- 
gee camps and thus enabled to counteract repatria- 
tion and carry on propaganda against Members of 
the United Nations. The amendment therefore called 
for the removal from administrative posts in dis- 
placed persons camps of all who had been convicted 
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“of abetting displaced persons not to return to their 
country, or of counteracting their repatriation.” It 
called also for the appointment in their place of per- 
sons who enjoyed the confidence of the countries of 
origin. 

The amendment further called on governments not 
to tolerate the existence and activities of “self-ap- 
pointed committees of any kind, systematically agi- 
tating against repatriation”; to ensure free access of 
representatives of countries of origin to the camps, 
and “to terminate the recruiting of displaced per- 
sons for distant countries in which these persons, 
apart from other things, find themselves in d.ficult 
conditions and are subjected to new sufferings and 
privations.” 

The United Kingdom introduced its resolution, 
which the Committee finally passed, as the debate on 
the Yugoslav resolution and the Soviet amendments 
was drawing to an end. W. E. Beckett (UNITED 
KincpoM) explained that the representatives of the 
United Kingdom and the United States obviously 
could not vote for the Yugoslav resolution or the 
Soviet amendment. On the other hand, they could 
not content themselves merely with voting against it; 
such a vote might be interpreted as a sign of indiffer- 
ence to the punishment and extradition of war crim- 
inals, quislings, and traitors. This was the main rea- 
son why the United Kingdom delegation submitted 
its alternative to the Yugoslav proposal. 

Both the subject of war criminals, quislings, and 
traitors, and the problem of resettlement had been dis- 
cussed at the Assembly’s London meetings (when the 
original resolution on war criminals, traitors, and 
quislings was passed), and in the lengthy debates on 
the IRO Constitution. 


Reasons for Yugoslav Resolution . 


The debate in the Sixth Committee brought out 
many charges, denials, and explanations concerning 
specific cases. The Committee chairman, Faris el- 
Khoury (Syria), ruled in the course of the debate 
that discussion of specific cases was outside the Com- 
mittee’s competence. 

On October 10 the Yugoslav representative, Dr. 
Sava Kosanovic, explained to the Committee his Gov- 
ernment’s reasons for bringing up again the subject 
of war criminals, quislings, and traitors. 

Certain war criminals continued to escape punish- 
ment at the hands of “certain” states, including 
France, the United Kingdom, and the United States, 
he said. To support his allegation, he cited several 
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specific cases. Many war criminals, he declared, 


were now occupying important posts under the Allied 


‘military authorities. 

As to quislings and traitors, Dr. Kosanovic de- 
clared that only a country to whom an individual 
belonged was capable of judging whether or not that 
person was a traitor; therefore, requests for the re- 
turn of such persons should be acted upon. 

The conclusions to be drawn from these facts, the 
Yugoslav representative said, were clear: “The gov- 
ernments of the same United Nations with whom we 
fought against these criminals are showing their dis- 
position to forget their solemn pledges and duties 
toward justice, even after the General Assembly reso- 
lution of February 13, 1946.” 

Furthermore, Dr. Kosanovic said, there had been 
no response to the call made upon non-Member states 
in the Assembly’s 1946 resolution. If war criminals 
and quislings remained unpunished, he warned, they 
might very well form the nucleus for the outbreak of a 
new world war. Countries which had been the vic- 
tims of war crimes through actual enemy occupa- 
tion felt it imperative that the criminals should be 
brought to justice immediately. 

At the conclusion of the debate, another Yugoslav 
representative, Dr. Ales Bebler, declared that of the 
2,104 axis prisoners registered with the United Na- 
tions War Crimes Commission in London, only 304 
had thus far been handed over for trial. Of the 759 
listed Italian war criminals who had committed 
crimes against Yugoslavia, none had been handed 
over. The Yugoslav representative stated that his 
Government had submitted to the Commission full 
and corroborated evidence to substantiate charges, 
and that the Commission itself had recognized that 
the charges were well founded. 


Dr. Bebler charged that war criminals, traitors, and 
collaborators were being permitted to enter displaced 
persons camps in the British and United States zones 
of Germany in the guise of refugees, and that cor- 
poral punishment and death penalties had been meted 
out toethose who had asked to be returned to their 
homelands. He also’ charged that Yugoslav traitors 
were being permitted to make armed attacks on Yugo- 
slav territory, having their base in the United ‘States 
zone of Austria, and that the Greek Government al- 
lowed similar armed bands to be stationed in Greece. 
Such violations, Dr. Bebler said, fully justified his 
Government's insistence that its resolution be adopted. 
He supported the Soviet amendments, which, he de- 
clared, were “absolutely necessary.” 


Soviet Amendments Introduced 


Konstantin K. Rodinoy introduced the Soviet 
amendments in the Committee. He said that the Brit- 
ish, American, and French authorities were harboring 
war criminals as displaced persons or refugees, and 
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were using coercive measures to recruit Soviet citi- 
zens in the displaced persons camps for forced labor 
in other countries, “cloaking such acts under the 
pretense that the laborers went of their own free will.” 

Referring to an Assembly resolution passed last 
December, calling for the screening out of war crim- 
inals in displaced persons camps, was being ignored, 
Mr. Rodinov charged that war criminals in the west- 
ern zones of Germany were permitted to carry on 
criminal propaganda activities. A detiberate effort 
was made to misinform the inmates of the camps, he 
said, and to terrorize those Soviet citizens who wished 
to return to their homeland. 

Allegations similar to those in the Soviet statement 
were made by the Byelorussian 5.S.R. and the Ukrai- 
nian S.S.R., whose representative, Vadim P. Kova- 
lenko, cited several instances to show that war cr.m- 
inals, whose records were before the Nuremberg Tri- 
bunal, continued to enjoy asylum in the western zones 
of Germany. He also charged terrorism of Ukrainian 
displaced persons who wished to return to their coun- 
try. 

The continuation of these activities could help only 
those interested in creating a war psychosis, Mr. Ko- 
valenko said. This was the only explanation of why 
these criminals went unpunished. War criminals, 
traitors, and quislings, the Ukrainian representative 
declared, had received moral and material support 
from the fascists during the war. Now they were 
receiving such support from their new masters, he 
said: the “imperialistic group” in the United Na- 
tions. 

The Czechoslovak representative, Dr. Jaromir 
Spacek, emphasized the importance of reassuring all 
nations that war crimes are being and will continue 
to be punished. He cited several basic documents. to 
show the responsibilities of government in bringing 
war criminals to trial. The Yugoslav resolution in- 
dicated that unfortunately the facts did not correspond 
with the legal situation resulting from these texts. It 
was for this reason, Dr. Spacek said, that Yugoslavia 
demanded that the Assembly’s 1946 resolution should 
be recalled to governments, and that appropriate 
measures should be taken to remedy the actual sit- 
uation. He fully supported the Yugoslav resolution. 

Manfred Lachs (PoLAND) also supported the Yugo- 
slav proposals. He praised the initial actions of the 
United Nations in bringing war criminals to justice, 
but wondered whether it had persisted in applying 
the policies which were laid down for the War Crimes 
Commission and the Allied Coatrol Council. There 
was a growing tendency, he warned, to underesti- 
mate the value of punishment of war crimes. He 
linked the re-education of Germany with the judicial 
aspects of the question. 

Mr. Lachs criticized the principle of requiring, in 
all cases, prima facie evidence. In many cases, he 
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said, this was impossible and circumstantial evidence 
should be sufficient. 

The fact that Italian war criminals had not been 
dealt with in an adequate manner constituted, he de- 
clared, a real challenge to the truly democratic ele- 
ments in Italy. 

Iraq and Ethiopia also supported the Yugoslav 
proposals. 


United States Defense of Policies 


While he joined the Yugoslav representative in con- 
demning war criminals, Charles Fahy (UNITED 
STATES) opposed the Yugoslav resolution because it 
implied that the United States, and other Members, 
had failed in the execution of pledges given. Such 
charges were absolutely unfounded, he declared, and 
he described the leading role played by the United 
States in bringing war criminals to justice. 

There was confusion in the interpretation of the 
term “war criminal,” Mr. Fahy said. He defined 
war criminals as persons who initiated and carried 
on aggressive war on innocent pecple, or who com- 
mitted atrocious crimes, or crimes violating the laws 
of warfare. Quislings could only be extradited if they 
had committed these crimes. No nation was required 
to, or should turn over to another nation a person in 
its custody except upon the presentation of a prima 
facie case, Mr. Fahy stated; mere allegations were 
not enough. The real handicap to an orderly dispo- 
sition of war-criminals problem, he said, was the un- 
willingness or inability of the complaining govern- 
ments to present satisfactory evidence in support of 
their claims. 

The United States authorities would continue to 
refuse to consider political dissidents as war crim- 
inals, unless they had committed war crimes, Mr. Fahy 
continued. Although no existing iaw required it, he 
said, the United States had raised no legal barrier 
to the surrender of quislings or traitors. It could 
not, however, countenance the surrender of mere po- 
litical opponents of a government now in power. It 
was the policy laid down by the General Assembly, 
he said, that a displaced person cannot be compelled, 
without sufficient cause, to return to his country 
against his will. 

Despite the absence of a well-defined legal basis 
for surrendering quislings and traitors (as opposed 
to war criminals), Mr. Fahy stated that the United 
States had reaffirmed on many occasions its willing- 
ness to search for, apprehend and transfer such per- 
sons, if reasonably satisfactory evidence of grounds 
for trial was presented. 

Declaring that his Government had fulfilled its in- 
ternational obligations with respect to war criminals, 
Mr. Fahy asked that the General Assembly “bring to 
an end these charges and innuendoes and stand on 
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its recorded resolutions of the past and the per- 
formance of the states directly concerned.” 


Pierre Lapie (France) supported a reaffirmation 
of the 1946 resolution, and agreed with the principle 
that war criminals should be returned to countries 
where their crimes had been committed, and punished 
according to the laws of the countries concerned. 


The French representative joined with Mr. Fahy in 
pointing out that there was no clear definition in in- 
ternational law of the terms “traitor” and “quisling.” 
It was absolutely necessary that a competent interna- 
tional body should establish the legal elements of 
these crimes, and the manner in which those guilty 
should be punished. Further, they should be pun- 
ished according to events at the time the crimes were 
committed, not according to events at the time of trial. 


Sir Hartley Shawcross (United Kingdom) also 
noted that there was no clear definition of “traitor” 
and “quisling” in international law. Agreeing with 
the principles of the Assembly’s London resolution, 
Sir Hartley described the role played by his coun- 
try in bringing war criminals to justice. Extradi- 
tion, he said, should be granted only when a prima 
facie case was established. His Government stood 
ready to surrender those against whom tangible evi- 
dence had been produced; but it was not prepared 
to hand over persons, whose only crime was that they 
had become political dissidents, possibly to certain 
death, after a mere travesty of a judicial process. 


Sir Hartley noted that the Yugoslav representative 
had dealt mainly with Italian war criminals. Their 
positions were now clearly laid down in the Peace 
Treaty with Italy. The proper channel for dealing 
with this question, he said, was not through the As- 
sembly but through the Ambassadors of France, the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and the United States, 
in Rome, because the responsibility now lay with the 
Italian Government. 


He asked that the Yugoslav resolution be withdrawn 
in the interests of friendly relations between nations. 


In reply to the Soviet representative’s statement that 
British, American, and French authorities had re- 
sorted to coercion to prevent displaced persons from 
returning to their countries of origin, another United 
Kingdom representative, Mr. Beckett (who ultimately 
introduced the United Kingdom resolution) said that, 
in the case of Soviet citizens, pressure would have to 
be applied to make them return agaiust their will. 
This very refusal to be repatriated, he said, had been 
interpreted by the Soviet representative as ipso facto 
proof of their being quislings. 


Other Delegations Support U.K. Proposal 


Several delegations, while agreeing that war crim- 
inals should be brought to justice, stated that they 
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Sava Kosanovic, of 
Yugoslavia. 


would vote against the Yugoslav resolution because 
it implied accusation that certain governments had 
not fulfilled their obligations under the Assembly’s 
London resolution. Among others, Costa Rica, Peru, 
Colombia, and Cuba argued that this question was 
not within the competence of the Legal Committee. 
Various other bodies were suggested: the First Com- 
mittee, the International Court of Justice, or a court 
of arbitration. 

In the light of the Assembly’s 1946 resolution, 
many representatives thought the Yugoslav proposal 
superfluous. Finn Seyerstad (NoRwAy) added that 
by adopting the Yugoslav resolution, the Committee 


would pass a judgment on the general question, while 
specific bases had not been, or could not be investi- 
gated by the Committee. 

The Swedish representative, Gunnar Sandberg, said 
that the Yugolsav proposal was inacceptable to him 
because both in international and Swedish law it was 
established that the authorities concerned should not 
hand over any person for crimes which he was al. 
leged to have committed unless sufficient evidence was 
produced. 

Harmod Lannung (DENMARK) supported both the 
Norwegian and Swedish positions. : 

The Greek representative, J. Spyropoulos, joined in 
supporting the United Kingdom resolution. He said 
that the Yugoslav charges that Greece was harboring 
armed Yugoslav quislings was “pure fantasy.” Since 
the Yugoslav resolution was based on unfounded 
charges against other countries, and there was no 
reason to repeat the Assemblys’ original resolution 
(which, he said, was already being implemented as 
far as possible), he would have preferred to see no 
resolution on the matter. He did not object to the 
British text, which was submitted as a compromise 
solution. 

In the final vote, the Committee had before it a 
Danish amendment to the preamble of the United 
Kingdom resolution. The original text had “noted 
the progress made” in extradition and punishment, 
Several representatives felt that the Committee was 
not qualified to state that progress had been made. 
As adopted, the resolution “noted what has so far 
been done.” 


Specialized Agency Agreements Approved 
Relations with Bank and Fund Debated 


arenes with four great international agencies 

were approved in principle by a Joint Committee 
of the. Second and Third Committees on October 18. 
These agreements, negotiated and passed by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, define the relationship be- 
tween these bodies and the United Nations. When 
the agreements are finally approved by the General 
Assembly, the organizations will be related to the 
United Nations as “specialized agencies.” 

The agreements which have thus secured Commit- 
tee approval are with the Universal Postal Union, 
the International Telecommunications Union, the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, and the International Monetary Fund. 

A fifth agreement, with the World Health Organi- 
zation, had been previously approved in principle by 
the Committee. 

The agreements with UPU, ITU, and WHO were 
all approved without objection. Those with the Bank 
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and Fund were approved by a vote of 39-4 (the Byelo- 
russian S.S.R., New Zealand, the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
and the U.S.S.R. against) with two absientions (Aus- 
tralia and Yugoslavia) and after a full debate. 
Prior to voting on the agreements, the Committee 
defeated, by a vote of 29-5 with 12 abstentions, a So- 
viet proposal to the effect that certain articles of the 
agreements with the Bank and Fund “eentravened” 
the principles of the Charter, and recommending 
that the Economic and Social Council renegotiate 
them. A Yugoslav proposal to establish a sub-com- 
mittee to study “objections to the immediate con- 
firmation of the draft agreements” was also defeated. 


Soviet Criticisms of Agreements 

The Soviet objections to the agreements with the 
Bank and the Fund were presented by Professor 
A. A. Arutiunian, who declared that they were in 
flagrant violation of the provisions of the Charter 
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governing the relationships of specialized agencies 
with the United Nations. 

The Charter, Professor Arutiunian explained, re- 
quired the United Nations to enter into agreements 
with the agencies, co-ordinate their policies and ac- 
tivities through consultation and recommendations, 
and take appropriate steps to obtain regular reports. 
The agreement with the Bank deprived the United 
Nations of the right to make recommendations re- 
garding individual loans, and required the United 
Nations to enter into preliminary consultation with 
the Bank before making recommendations. These 
provisions, he pointed out, were unique in all the 
agreements with the agencies. They put the Bank 
and Fund beyond the influence of the United Na- 
tions, and did not serve the purpose of such agree- 
ments, which was to achieve co-ordinated activities. 

Professor Arutiunian also objected to the fact that 
the agreements with these two agencies granted spe- 
cial privileges of reciprocal representation. Where- 
as the Bank and Fund could participate in any Unit- 
ed Nations meeting, the United Nations could only 
be present at meetings of their Boards of Governors. 
Finally, the Soviet representative noted that under 
the Charter the United Nations was entitled to con- 
sider the administrative budgets of the specialized 
agencies. The Bank and Fund agreements deprived 
the United Nations of this right. 

In addition Professor Arutiunian declared that the 
voting procedure of the Bank and Fund were such 
that they had lost their international character. The 
United States controlled one-third of the votes in 
both agencies. Hence, their activities were subor- 
dinated to the foreign policy of that country. The 
Bank, he declared, had become a political institu- 
tion belonging to one great power, whose policy of 
discrimination against certain countries was dan- 
gerous. As examples, he cited a loan to the Nether- 
lands, which in effect would support the war against 
Indonesia; and his understanding that the Bank was 
considering a proposition to reconstruct the Ruhr, 
which was a repetition of the policy of the United 
Kingdom and the United States after the First World 


ar. 

The Byelorussian S.S.R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
both supported the U.S.S.R. position in the debate 
and in the final voting. Yugoslavia, which also sup- 
ported the Soviet proposal, voted for the resolution; 
once this was defeated, however, the Yugoslav repre- 
sentative abstained in the vote approving in princi- 
ple the two agreements. 

Australia’s representative, Arthur H. Tange, ab- 
stained in both votes. His delegation had real doubts 
as to whether the agreements gave a real basis for co- 
ordinating the activities and policies of the Bank 
and the Fund. If the agreements were approved the 
Council had a special responsibility, he said, to 
study their operation and report back to the As- 
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Finn Moe, of 
Norway. 


sembly on the extent to which the objectives of the 
Charter were being achieved. 


Australia did not approve of the spirit behind these 
agreements, one which seemed to regard close rela- 
tions with the United Nations as an obstacle, and 
would therefore abstain. But Australia did not be- 
lieve the agreements contravened the letter of the 
Charter or that reference back to the Council would 
achieve in the immediate future more satisfactory 
agreements. Therefore, said Mr. Tange, he would 
abstain from voting on the U.S.S.R. resolution. 

Willard L. Thorp (UniTep States) said it was the 
Economic and Social Council itself which decided, 
as a matter of policy, to exercise some restraint in 
performing certain functions which the Charter at- 
tributed to it. It was entirely justified in doing so 
because the Charter states that the Council may co- 
ordinate the activities of the agencies. Actually, he 
said, through membership in the Bank and Fund, most 
of the Members of the United Nations would be in 
a position to introduce the principles of the organi- 
zation into the activities of the two agencies. The 
agreement with the Bank clearly permitted the United 
Nations to make broad policy recommendations, Mr. 
Thorp said. Restraint would be exercised only with 
regard to particular loans where technical judgment 
and study were required by the Bank. 

(Another United States representative, Leroy D. 
Stinebower, said he thought the principle of prelim- 
inary consultation should apply for recommendations 
to all specialized agencies. The purpose of it, he 
explained, was to ascertain whether the budgetary 
requirements of a recommendation could be met.) 

As for United Nations attendance at certain Bank 
and Fund meetings, Mr. Thorp stated that the exclu- 
sion was from meetings of the Executive Directors, 
which dealt with financial information of an extremely 
confidential nature, and made highly technical deci- 
sions on the handling of specific loans. 
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The United States representative also thought the 
article on budgetary relationships satisfactory since 
the Bank and Fund did not call for annual contribu- 
tions from governments. Their expenses were cov- 
ered by profits from their operations. There was, 
therefore, not the same need for United Nations ac- 
tion aiming at budgetary co-ordination as was the 
case with other agencies. 

Mr. Thorp said that the loan to the Netherlands 
was a good example of the advantage there was for 
the Bank not to inject political considerations into 
its operations which should remain on an economic, 
rather than on a political basis. He noted that the 
Security Council had not decided on any economic 
sanctions in the dispute between the Netherlands and 
Indonesia. The request for the loan pre-dated hos. 
tilities and the loan itself was granted for internal 
recovery, that is, for peaceful purposes. As to the 
Soviet statement on the Ruhr, Mr. Thorp said he was 
not aware of any program of the Bank concerning 
reconstruction of that area. 

Among others who urged approval of the two 
agreements was Fernand Dehousse (BEL¢IUM). The 
conception of juridical equality (one vote per mem- 
ber), which Professor Arutiunian had defended in 
his criticism of the voting system of the Bank and 
Fund, Mr. Dehousse described as an erroneous and 
reactionary conception. He believed that progress 
lay in a system which recognized representation of 
members states in accordance with their real impor- 
tance. 

As to the question of loans, Mr. Dehousse said 
that the Bank must take into account the reactions 
of the public, which would not be so willing to in- 
vest money in the Bank if it feared recommendations 
by a political body. 

Sardar Dr. K. M. Panikkar (INDIA) also supported 
approval of the agreements. Greater freedom should 
be left to the Bank and Fund, he felt, because of their 
special character, than to other specialized agencies. 
The agreements were in the experimental stage, and 
it would be possible to review them later, he said. 

Dr. Panikkar objected to any criticism in the Joint 
Committee of the work of the two organizations. The 
place for such criticism, he said, would be at Bank 
and Fund meetings. If the Soviet Union had joined 
the Bank and the Fund, it would have had the oppor- 
tunity to voice its opinion at the stage of technical 
consideration of the loan to the Netherlands, for ex- 
ample, instead of trying to establish remote control 
through the United Nations. 

Several speakers in the debate on the agreements 
urged their approval now, despite the fact that they 
considered them not wholly satisfactory. Among 
these were Poland and Czechoslovakia, whose rep- 
resentatives said they shared the doubts of the Soviet 
representative on the Bank and Fund agreements, but 
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that his proposal would involve undesirable delay, 
and therefore they would vote for approval of the 
agreements now, with the understanding that they 
would be subject to early review, and revision if nec. 
essary. 

Finn Moe (Norway) was one of many speakers 
who was particularly concerned about the importance 
of the Council’s co-ordinating function. He emphas. 
ized the importance of policy co-ordination, particu. 
larly in such matters as establishing priorities for pro. 
jects. 

Mr. Moe then reviewed the points which the agen. 
cies feared in their relationships with the United Na. 
tions. He noted that some opposition from them 
had been met in negotiating the agreements. Among 
other things, the agencies had the misconception that 
the Council and the Assembly would make decisions 
on their behalf. The Charter only authorizes recom- 
mendations to them. They also believed that a con- 
solidated budget meant that the Secretariat and the 
Council would establish their proposed budgets, 
which was not the intention. Actually, under a system 
of a consolidated budget, the agencies’ budge s would 
be prepared by them and incorporated in a consoli- 
dated budget for submission to the Assembly, so that 
members could decide whether they were in a position 
to bear the costs. 

They also feared, Mr. Moe said, the political char- 
acter of the United Nations. He pointed out that the 
organization was not only political but concerned 
with economic and social questions as well. He noted 
that the agencies would not be bound by agreements 
to certain recommendations or decisions, but by the 
Charter itself, which states in Article 103 that “In 
the event of a conflict between the obligations of the 
Members of the United Nations under the present 
Charter and their obligations under any other inter- 
national agreement, their obligations under present 
Charter shall prevail.” 

Mr. Moe urged the possibility of one or more model 
agreements. If such agreements were adopted, the 
character of the negotiations would be altered and the 
agencies would be considered in terms of categories. 

Norway would now vote to approve the Bank and 
Fund agreements, he said. It had abstained in the 
Council, he explained, not becapse of the fact that 
the Council could not make recommendations on indi- 
vidual loans, but because of the requirement for pre- 
liminary consultation before making broad policy 
recommendations. Mr. Moe introduced a resolution 
embodying his proposals on review of the agreements 
by the Council, calling for a report by the Council 
at the end of two years on all of the agreements thus 
far negotiated. This resolution will be considered 
when the Joint Committee drafts its resolution incor- 
porating its approval in principle of the five agree- 
ments. 
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Trusteeship for South West Africa Urged 


Committee Favors Submission of Agreement at Third Session 


A REVISED resolution urging the Union of South 
Africa to submit a Trusteeship agreement for 
South West Africa during the third session of the 
General Assembly was adopted by the Fourth (Trustee- 
ship) Committee on October 15, 1947. 

Earlier, two draft resolutions had been presented 
by India and Denmark on action to be taken by the 
Assembly on the future of the former Mandate. To 
obtain a composite text, the Committee created on 
October 9 a special drafting sub-committee, composed 
of the representatives of India and Denmark, as 
movers of the two draft resolutions under discussion, 
and of Belgium, Cuba, Panama, Peru, the Philippine 
Republic, and Poland, all of whom had offered amend- 


ments. 


Discussion Over Time Limit 


This eight-member sub-committee was able to pro- 
duce revised versions of both proposals identical in 
all but one major respect: the question of a time 
limit. The revised Indian proposal urged South Africa 
to present a Trusteeship agreement for South West 
Africa in time for its consideration at the third As- 
sembly session, while the revised Danish draft resolu- 
tion called for the submission of such an agreement 
“at an early date,” and requested the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to report to the third session on the results of 
that recommendation. 

There was, Sir Maharaj Singh (INpIA) declared, 
when the Fourth Committee examined the sub-com- 
mittee’s report, nothing in the time element as pro- 
posed by the revised Indian proposal at which the 
Union Government could cavil. The Danish proposal, 
he said, indirectly achieved a similar effect by its pro- 
vision requesting the Secretary-General to make a 
report on the status of the recommendations. The 
Indian draft resolution, however, was clearer and 
perhaps a bit stronger. 

That his Government’s proposal was better able to 
bring about Trusteeship for South West Africa was 
in turn contended by Hermod Lannung (DENMARK). 
He declared that the Danish draft resolution avoided 
a direct time limit so as not to have the appearance 
of an ultimatum, with all the undesirable repercus- 
sions in South Africa. By the reference in his draft 
resolution to the Secretary-General, Mr. Lannung said 
that a way had been found to place the question 
automatically on the agenda of the next regular As- 
sembly session. 

Among the representatives supporting the Indian 
proposal was A. Bramson (POLAND), who contended 
that the colonial powers had not shown the slightest 
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willingness to compromise in the drafting sub-com- 
mittee. He felt it necessary, as a result, to propose 
the following amendment as an additional paragraph 
to the Indian draft resolution: 

“Whereas it is the clear intention of Chapter XII 
of the Charter of the United Nations that all terri- 
tories previously held under mandate, until granted 
self-government, shall be brought under the Inter- 


national Trusteeship System”; 
Liu Chieh (CHINA) said that he could detect no 
sign of “threat” or “ultimatum” in the Indian draft 


Resolution Recommended by Fourth 
Committee 


“WHEREAS in its resolution dated February 9, 1946, the 
General Assembly invited all States administering terri- 
tories then held under mandate to submit Trusteeship 
agreements for approval; 

“WHEREAS in its resolution dated December 14, 1946, 
the General Assembly recommended for reasons given 
therein that the mandated territory of South West Africa 
be placed under the International Trusteeship System 
and invited the Government of the Union of South Africa 
to propose for the consideration of the General Assembly 
a Trusteeship agreement for the aforesaid territory; 

“WHEREAS the Government of the Union of South 
Africa had not carried out the aforesaid recommendations 
of the United Nations; 

“WHEREAS it is the clear intention of Chapter XII of 
the Charter of the United Nations that all territories pre- 
viously held under mandate, until granted self-govern- 
ment or independence, shall be brought under the 
International Trusteeship System; 

“WHEREAS it is a fact that all other States administer- 
ing territories previously held under mandate have placed 
these territories under the Trusteeship System or offered 
them independence; 

“WHEREAS the Government of the Union of South Africa 
in a letter of July 23,1947 informed the United Nations that 
they have decided not to proceed with the incorporation 
of South West Africa in the Union but to maintain the 
status quo and to continue to administer the territory in 
the spirit of the existing mandate, and that the Union 
Government have undertaken to submit reports on their 
administration for the information of the United Nations: 

“THe GENERAL ASSEMBLY therefore 

“Takes note of the decision of the Government of the 
Union of South Africa not to proceed with the incorpora- 
tion of South West Africa, 

“FIRMLY maintains its recommendation that South 
West Africa be placed under the Trusteeship System, 

“Urces the Government of the Union of South Africa 
to propose for the consideration of the Third Session of 
the General Assembly a Trusteeship agreement for the 
territory of South West Africa; 

“AUTHORIZES the Trusteeship Council in the meantime 
to examine the report on South West Africa recently 
submitted by the Government of South Africa and to 
submit its observations thereon to the General Assembly.” 





resolution, and Jan Hyka (CZECHOSLOVAKIA) declared 
that it was not proper to refer to this proposal as in 
any way an ultimatum, since the question was one of 
expediency versus guarding the principles of the 
Charter. If there was anything embarrassing in the 
present situation, Emir Adel Arslan (SYRIA) main- 
tained, it was due to the failure of the South African 
Government to place South West Africa under Trustee- 
ship. Professor Boris E. Stein (U.S.S.R.) could not 
agree with those who held that without a time limit 
South Africa would accept the resolution. The Union 
Government, he said, was not composed of children 
who might be influenced by such a matter. V. Rib- 
nikar (YUGOSLAVIA) criticized the “intransigent” 
attitude of South Africa and argued that without a 
time limit, the question would drag on forever. 

On the other hand, Francis B. Sayre (UNITED 
States) held that the fixing of a precise time limit 
would hinder, rather than help, the achievement of 


the desired goal. Time limits, he stated, smacked of 
ultimatums and were to be avoided on psychological 
grounds. Therefore he preferred the Danish pro. 
posal which facilitated the task of the South African 
Government in influencing public opinion in the 
Union towards acceptance of the proposed submission 
of a Trusteeship agreement. 


South Africa properly held that it was under no 
legal obligation to place South West Africa under 
Trusteeship, declared Pierre Ryckmans (BELcium), 
Therefore, a time limit could only weaken the chances 
of persuading the South African Government to sub. 
mit an agreement. 


The Polish amendment was adopted by a vote of 
21 to 19, and the Indian resolution as a whole was put 
to a roll-call vote at the request of the South African 
representative. It was adopted by 27 votes to 20, 
with four abstentions. _ 


Trusteeship for Non-Self-Governing Areas 


Committee Recommends Invitation to Colonial Powers 


By a vote of 25 to 23, the Fourth (Trusteeship) 
Committee adopted a draft resolution inviting colonial 
powers to place under the International Trusteeship 
System such of their territories as are not yet ready 
for self-government. 

This resolution, proposed by India, was adopted 
after a sharp debate in which some representatives 
charged that the motion was an attempt to re-write 
the United Nations Charter. They also contended 
that the adoption of the Indian proposal would imply 
lack of confidence in the present administration of 
non-self-governing territories. The proponents of the 
measure, however, denied that such an implication 
existed. 

In presenting his draft resolution, Sir Maharaj 
Singh (Inp1A) recalled that he had broached this 
issue at the first session last year, but that it had been 
ruled out of order on the grounds that it was raised 
too late. 

There was no doubt, he declared, that the action 
contemplated under Article 77 1 (c) was of a vol- 
untary character. [Article 77 1 (c) states that the 
Trusteeship System shall apply to territories “volun- 
tarily placed under the System by states responsible 
for their administration.”] It had been decided at 
San Francisco, he said, not to make mandatory the 
placing of all dependent areas under Trusteeship. 

The Trusteeship System, said Sir Maharaj, offered 
greater safeguards to the world’s dependent peoples 
than did the Declaration Regarding Non-Self-Govern- 
ing territories. At the same time, he pointed out that 
his proposal was not meant to apply to territories 
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which were: nearing self-government; the subject of 
dispute between two or more powers; or detached 
from enemy states in the Second World War. 

Two categories of non-self-governing territories 
could appropriately, in Sir Maharaj’s opinion, be 
transferred to the Trusteeship System. They were 
those territories with backward populations, and 
which were unlikely to attain self-government in the 
near future; and those in which discrimination based 
on race was exercised against any section of the resi- 
dent population. 

Sir Maharaj stated that he intended no reflection 
on the colonial system, other than that he preferred 
the Trusteeship System. For this reason, he declared, 
“we are inviting the colonial powers to help the United 
Nations to bring into effect an important and de 
sirable, though non-obligatory, provision of the 
Charter.” 


“Voluntary” Aspect of Proposal 


Several of the representatives who spoke against 
the Indian draft resolution ‘contended that although 
Article 77 1 (c) was clearly voluntary ‘in character, 
the proposal if accepted, might lead to pressure being 
exerted on the administering powers in the future. 

A train of events might, according to Professor W. 
J. A. Kernkamp (NETHERLANDS), be set in motion 
along the following lines: this year, “invitation”; 
next year, “request”; and later, “condemnation” or 
“allegation of defiance.” 

If it were the intention of the draft resolution to 
draw attention to the existence of Article 77 1 (c), 
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declared René Mayer (FRANCE), the matter was su- 

uous because that Article was well-known. On 
the oher hand, if it were a formal invitation to imple- 
ment the Article, the proposal was dangerous because 
it created pressure to bring about a decision which, 
according to the Charter, was expressly recognized as 
voluntary. 

What would the situation be, asked Arthur Creech- 
Jones ((UNITED Kincpom), if the Assembly passed 
the Indian draft resolution and his Government could 
not comply with it? It would then be said, he sug- 
gested, that the United Kingdom had “defied” the 
Assembly, or had done something to that effect. The 
Indian proposal amounted to a re-writing of Chapter 
XI. This view was also expressed by H. G. Law- 
rence (SOUTH AFRICA). 


Resolution Recommended by Fourth 
Committee 


Wuereas at the time of the creation of the United 
Nations it was intended that non-self-governing territories 
be voluntarily placed under the International Trusteeship 
System by States responsible for their administration and 
such intention was embodied in Article 77 1(c) of the 
Charter of the United Nations; a 

Wuereas the International Trusteeship System in con- 
formity with the high principles and purposes of the 
Charter provides the surest and quickest means of enabling 
the peoples of dependent territories to secure self-govern- 
ment or independence under the collective guidance and 
supervision of the United Nations; 

THe GENERAL ASSEMBLY HOPES that members of the 
United Nations responsible for the administration of non- 
self-governing territories will propose Trusteeship agree- 
ments under Article 77 1 (c) of the Charter of the United 
Nations for all or some of such territories as are not ready 
for self-government. 


The supporters of the draft resolution, however, 
stressed that no one contended that a legal obligation 
existed to place colonies under Trusteeship. Yet this 
did not mean, said Professor Boris FE. Stein 
(U.S.S.R.), that it was therefore going beyond the 
Charter to invite the submission of Trust Agreements. 


Is Trusteeship Superior? 

Much of the discussion centred on the differences 
between the Trusteeship System and the Charter pro- 
visions (Chapter XI) relating to non-self-governing 
territories. 

The British and French representatives contended 
that it was too early to assume that the welfare of 
dependent peoples was better protected under trustee- 
ship. Some British possessions, said Mr. Creech- 
Jones, mentioning Burma, Ceylon, and Malta, were 
completely outside the scope of either Chapter XI or 
Chapter XII, having attained all but complete self- 
tule and, indeed, full self-government in domestic 
matters. Of those having less self-government, he 
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added, the welfare of the peoples was protected every 
bit as well under Chapter XI as under Chapter XII. 

Civil liberties were enjoyed in these non-auton- 
omous territories often to a greater extent than in sev- 
eral autonomous countries. The British, Mr. Creech- 
Jones declared, aimed at partnership and co-operation 
with their dependent peoples with a view to advancing 
them towards sound self-government. He contended 
that the dependent peoples would receive no real 
advantage under Trusteeship, since they enjoyed al- 
ready the benefits of his Government's progressive 
policy. These colonies, he concluded, wanted self- 
government; they did not want the United Nations to 
come between them and the United Kingdom, and 
would resent the passing of the Indian resolution as 
a retrograde step. 

Nor was John Foster Dulles (UniTED StaTE:) by 
any means certain that a people could more quickly 
advance to self-government via the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem, where, in order to attain this goal, they required 
not only the consent of the administering power but 
also that of the Trusteeship Council and two-thirds of 
the General Assembly. Mr. Dulles declared that great 
strides had been made in the sphere of dependent 
peoples in the very recent past, and pointed out that 
two years ago there were 750 million dependent peo- 
ples in the world compared with some 300 m.llions 
today. 

However, the United States delegation regarded 
the colonial system as obsolete and wished to see it 
abolished, Mr. Dulles added, and he welcomed the 
presence of former colonial territories as Member 
states of the United Nations. 


Pierre Ryckmans (BELGIUM) praised the record of 
the Soviet Union in advancing the status of the Yakuts 
and Samoyedes in less than one generation, but he 
questioned whether the U.S.S.R. would have agreed 
to international supervision of that project, a super- 
vision from which others might have learned. This 
example, Professor Stein (U.S.S.R.) said in reply, 
was not applicable because the Soviet Union did not 
have a colonial system, since all inhabitants of his 
country had complete equality of rights and were self- 
governing. Mr. Ryckmans rejoined that he had cited 
the matter to illustrate that international supervion 
was not asine qua non for the advancement of back- 
ward peoples. 

In support of his preference for Trusteeship, Sir 
Maharaj Singh quoted from the pamphlet “Colonies 
and International Conscience,” which Mr. Creech- 
Jones had co-authored in 1945 for the Fabian Society 
before becoming British Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. In that pamphlet, Sir Maharaj said, Mr. 
Creech-Jones had ardently advocated international su- 
pervision of all dependent territories under some sort 
of international trusteeship. 


Taking issue with Mr. Creech-Jones’ description of 
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the civil rights situation in certain British colonies, 
the Indian representative declared that racial discrim- 
ination continued to exist in Kenya, Barbados, and 
other colonial territories. 

The colonial system, A. S. Pirzada (PAKISTAN) 
argued, had been tried and had failed. “If a transi- 
tory system has to intervene before achieving self- 
government then let it be Trusteeship rather than 
colonialism.” He held that the examples of Pakistan 
and India could not be regarded as a justification for 
the colonial system. The two countries, he declared, 
had been forced to struggle for a century or more 
to regain their independence. If, he added, all other 
non-self-governing territories required as long a time, 
then “God help them.” 

Professor Stein (U.S.S.R.) likewise maintained that 
the examples of Pakistan and India, and of the Philip- 
pines, could not be used as arguments in support of 
the colonial sysiem: these states had reached a stage 
of development beyond both the colonial and Trustee- 
ship systems, namely, independence. Assuming, he 
continued, that the colonies did enjoy the benefits 
mentioned by other speakers, there was no reason why 
they should lose those benefits under Trusteeship. 


Other Questions 


The debate also disclosed the belief of some speak- 
ers that the adoption of the Indian proposal would 
represent a vote of no confidence in the system cov- 
ered by Chapter XI, and they maintained that such a 


vote was not justified. Sir Maharaj and others pointed 
out that no reflection was intended on the colonial 
system or the administering powers. The Indian rep- 
resentative agreed during the debate to the suggestion 
of the representatives of Iraq and Cuba that the sec- 
ond paragraph of his draft resolution be deleted lest 
it be construed as casting a slur on the metropolitan 
authorities. 


[This paragraph had stated that it was desirable 
that Article 77 1(c) “shall not be allowed to remain 
ineffective.” ] 

The question was also raised why the Indian pro. 
posal did not include the category mentioned by 
Article 77 1 (b), “territories which may be detached 
from enemy states as a result of the Second World 
War.” Mr. Dulles (UNITED STATES) asked whether 
this category had been overlooked in order to assure 
a “bloc of votes” that otherwise might have been 
lost. If so, he added, the proposed resolution would 
lose in moral stature. 

Sir Maharj stated that he had deliberately omitted 
any reference to this category of territories. He re 
garded mention of them as inappropriate since the 
matter was now under discussion by the Allied 
powers. 

If, however, Mr. Dulles felt strongly enough about 
this matter, he might make the appropriate sugges. 
tions now, Sir Maharaj added. 

Agreeing that the matter was subject to discuss'on 
elsewhere, Professor Stein declared that it had been 
raised by Mr. Dulles to befog the question under 
consideration. The Soviet representative also replied 
to_another point raised earlier by the United States 
representative: that the Soviet Union, which had taken 
such a critical stand against the Trusteeship Council, 
was now anxious to enlarge that organ’s functions 
by asking for the submission of additional Trusteeship 
Agreements. There was no inconsistency in the atti- 
tude of the U.S.S.R., Professor Stein declared. His 
Government still regarded the constitution of the 
Trusteeship Council as illegal, but it continued to 
support the Trusteeship System itself. 

At the request of the United Kingdom representa- 
tive. the vote on the Indian draft resolution was taken 
by roll call. The proposal was carried by a vote of 25 
to 23, with three abstentions. 
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In Session 


Security Council 

Military Staff Committee 

Atomic Energy Commission 
Headquarters Advisory Committee 


Commission for Conventional Armaments 

Preparatory Committee of the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Employment 

FAO Mission for Poland 

ICAO Council—second session 

General Assembly—second session 

Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 

ad hoc Committee for the Creation of an Economic Commission for 
Latin America 


Expert Committee for the Preparation of the Sixth Decennial 
Revision ef International List of Diseases and Causes of Death 
(WHO) 

Preparatory Commission of the International Refugee Organization 
—fourth part of first session 

Security Council’s Committee of Good Offices on the Indonesian 
Question 

Preparatory Regional Asian Conference (ILO) 


Forthcoming 


Consultative Committee on Public Information—fifth session 

Preparatory Committee for the United Nations Scientific Conference 
on Resource Conservation and Utilization 

International Emergency Food Council—fifth session 

FAO Council Meeting . 

Special Conference on Multilateral Aviation Agreement on Commer- 
cial Rights in International Civil Air Transport (ICAO) 

Executive Board of UNESCO 

Regional Conference on Fundamental Education (UNESCO) 

Philosophers’ Round Table Discussion on “The Philosopher in the 
Human City” (UNESCO) 

Second General Conference of UNESCO 

International Council of Museums (UNESCO) 

Second Inter-American Conference on Social Security (ILO) 

Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body—29th session 

International Advisory Committee of the United Nations Appeal 
for Children 

Committee on Industry and Materials (ECE) 

Sub-Commissions on Economic Development and on Employment 
and Economic Stability—first concurrent sessions 

Committee on Coal (ECE) 

Trusteeship Council—second session 

United Nations Conference on Trade and Employment 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East—second session 


Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Discrimination and Protec- 
tion of Minorities 

Regional Meeting for the Countries of the Near and Middle East 
(ILO) 

Far East Committee—World Census Meeting (FAO) 

American Committee—World Census Meeting (FAO) 

Commission on Human Rights—second session 

Joint Maritime Commission of ILO 


Interim 
Interim 
Interim 
Interim 


Interim 


Geneva 
Rome 
Montreal 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 


Geneva 


Geneva 

Sydney, Australia, 
and Indonesia 

New Delhi 


Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Washington 
Washington 


Geneva 


Mexico City 
Mexico City 


Mexico City 
Mexico City 
Mexico City 
Rio de Janeiro 
London 


Interim Hq. 
Geneva 


Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Havana 
Baguio, 
Philippines 


Geneva 


Cairo 
Geneva 
Washington 
Geneva 
Geneva 














